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STYLED. sexvice 


M odern Bank Counters Streamline Service at the 


Newest Branch of the 
American Security & Trust Co. 
of Washington, D.C. 


Modern styling . . . space-saving func- 
tional design . . . the most efficient meth- 
ods of customer service —it’s no wonder 
Remington Rand's modern bank count- 
ers were selected for the new Woodley 
Park Branch of the American Security 
and Trust Company. 

One glance at the counter arrange- 
ment tells customers instantly that 
they're dealing with an efficiently oper- 
ated bank. Everything the tellers need 
is right at hand for the fastest service 
possible. Yet the arrangement is unclut- 
tered . . . saves space to give a neat, 
orderly appearance — no unnecessary 
return working counters and locked-in, 
caged tellers. 

Each commercial teller has two bank 
pedestal units, for currency, coin and 
checks. Standing or sitting, there’s com- 
fortable knee-space between the units. 
Behind the tellers is an auxiliary counter 


which provides both additional work 
space and cupboard space beneath for 
supplies. The deal shelf is the lift-up 
type, with deal plates made of service 
able black carrara glass. Linoleum cov- 
ered counters have rounded partitions 
between each teller... . All these indi- 
vidual features are blended into one 
well-planned unit that adds immeasur 
ably both to the appearance and the 
smooth operation of the bank. 


Counters Designed To Fit Your Needs 


Remington Rand counters are avail- 
able to meet any need . . . harmonize 
with any bank design. To learn what 
can be done to modernize your bank, 
consult our local representative and his 
confidential manual on Modern Bank 
Counters. Or write to Systems — Photo 
Records, Management Controls Divi 
sion, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Ine. 


* 
Remunglon Kand ... FIRST namME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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How a Bankers Trust bond account analysis may help your bank 


Timely bond portfolio analysis may 
help you in the management of your 
bond account, and lead directly to 
increased earnings for your bank 
and the strengthening of your capi- 
tal structure. 

With business and economic con- 
ditions undergoing marked changes, 
it is particularly important that 
your bond account be reviewed 
periodically. 

In analyzing your account, our 
specialists evaluate key factors such 
as the nature and volatility of 
deposits—business and loan trends— 
interest rates—Treasury and Federal 
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Reserve policies—liquidity require- 
ments. A study of such factors is the 
basis for our detailed analysis, which 
may include specific recommenda- 
tions of what to buy and what to sell. 

In addition, we apply to our study 
of your account the knowledge and 
experience we have gained as pri- 
mary dealers in U.S. Government 


and Municipal securities. 


Bond Account Analysis is just one 
of the many services Bankers Trust 
offers its correspondents and cus- 
tomers. When you are interested in 
this service, you are invited to write 
us. Please address Bond Department, 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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~ Use the 


In Chicago 


FOR BOND INVESTMENTS 


Bankers know that the officers of the Bond 
Department are always available to assist 
them with their investment problems. 


This bank maintains a trading position in 
Government bonds, and can at all times 
quote close market prices on Government, 
State, and Municipal bonds. Correspondents 
can trade for their own account and for the 
accounts of their customers. 


Your Bank is invited to use the facilities of 
our Bond Department. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago. and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Bryce Canyon 


The colorful nature of our 
western states is typified by 
the kodachrome reproduction 
of Bryce Canyon in southern 
Utahon the cover of this issue. 
The kodachrome was made 
by A. Devaney, Inc. Plates 
were supplied through the 
courtesy of the Ethyl Corp. 
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Welcome, Bankers... 


WELCOME BACK TO SAN FRANCISCO! 
OCTOBER 30 * NOVEMBER 2 


SAN FRANCISCO 


725,141 

(BAY AREA) 

1,619,940 
$ 


SAN FRANCISCO 
814,500 
. r POPULATION (BAY AREA) 

13 YEARS have sped by since San Francisco was 2,645,150 


host to the annual convention of the American Bankers Asso- 


ciation. Now we are glad to have you back again! 

During those crowded years, many things have happened here, 
such as the opening of the two great bridges—our ’39-’40 Ex- 
position—mobilization of industry and manpower for war— 
drafting of a charter to unite the nations in the cause of peace. 

Yet much of the traditional charm of the city remains...and 
you can enjoy again the fun of riding the cable cars, the exotic 
atmosphere of Chinatown, the cosmopolitan cuisine of our res- 
taurants, the sweeping panorama of Bay and Golden Gate. 

As bankers, you may be interested’ in our economic growth 
since you were here in 1936, so we have indicated some of its 
salient factors in the adjacent table. 


MARKET AT MONTGOMERY « MARKET AT GRANT AVE. 


. Established in 1852... 


The Oldest Bank in the West.. 


Mementoes of Gold Rush and stagecoach days are 
shown in our History Room at 30 Montgomery Street, 


near Market . .. open to the public every banking day. 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


RETAIL TRADE 


FOREIGN TRADE 


(S. F. Customs District 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
(100 equals 1935-39 Av.) 


BANK DEPOSITS 


BANK DEBITS 
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Much More Than Banking Is 
In Store For ABA Delegates 


Scenery, education, recreation, relaxation and surprises are available to all bankers 
who go West this October as gold prospectors did 100 years ago. Convention dates are 
Oct. 30 to Nov. 2. Wise bankers, however, will plan on leaving home not later than 


Oct. 22 and returning not earlier than Nov. 7, for there’s much to see along the way. 


way to California because of the 

discovery of gold—and they 
found gold. However, during the 
100 years since then, only a little 
over two billion dollars in gold have 
been taken from the hills of Cali- 
fornia. Today, six or seven times 
that amount is harvested from Cali- 
fornia’s soil, taken from the adjoin- 
ing ocean, and brought up from the 


|: 1849, prospectors fought their 


bowels of the earth for man’s use. 

California is one of our richest 
states. It leads in the production of 
more crops than any other com- 
monwealth. In addition to that, 
California leads in scenery. It is an 
ideal place to visit, no matter what 
your interests. 

If you are interested in mountains 
and rocks, you'll find them in Cali- 
fornia. 


If you are interested in big trees, 
you must go West. 

If you are interested in the 
world’s greatest ocean and its con- 
tents, there is no better place to 
satisfy your curiosity than on the 
shores of the Golden State. 

If you are interested in banking, 
and of course you are, you cannot 
afford to miss the 75th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Bankers 


A great international port, San Francisco has a total length of 1714 miles of berthing space. 
This comprises 43 piers in San Francisco Bay, the largest land-locked harbor in the world. 
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Association, which will convene in 
San Francisco, Oct. 30 to Nov. 2. 


Steel, Autos And Airplanes 
Are Made In The West 

If you have the impression that 
all the steel in the United States is 
produced in Pittsburgh and Gary, 
you will have a pleasant surprise 
when you discover that California 
is fast becoming a serious rival to 
Indiana and Pennsylvania in the 
production of steel. 

Automobile makers have assem- 
bly plants on the coast. 

More airplanes are manufactured 
in California, mostly near Los An- 
geles and San Diego, than anywhere 
else in the world. 

A huge sugar refinery at the foot 
of Market Street in San Francisco 
handles tremendous quantities of 
raw sugar imported from Hawaii. 
This plant and one at Crockett refine 
about 850,000 tons of Hawaiian 
sugar a year. In addition to this, 
California sugar beets yield tre- 
mendous quantities. 

Agricultural experts have listed 
212 different kinds of farm crops 
which are shipped out of California 
in carloads. The state leads all 
other states in the shipment of al- 
monds, walnuts, lemons, navel 
oranges, raisins, dates, figs, prunes, 
clingstone and canning peaches, 
beans, and certain types of melons. 

While we have the impression, as 
a rule, that most of our cotton comes 
from the Central South or South- 
east, California has the record of 
producing the most pounds of cotton 
per acre. In 1948, the state pro- 
duced about 960,000 bales. 

More wine grapes are grown in 
California than in any of the other 
states. Forty per cent of the dried 
apples of the country are produced 
there. More than three-fourths of 
avacadoes, and great quantities of 
raisins are shipped. 

Dried fruits, including prunes, 
peaches, apricots, figs, apples and 
pears total over 600,000 tons. 

From the adjoining ocean, great 
quantities of sardines are obtained. 
Six huge canneries in the vicinity 
of San Diego pack great quantities 
of tuna. Other ocean fish regularly 
captured are: barracuda, yellow 
tail, sea bass, marlin, swordfish and 
others. 

Thousands of carloads of many 
types of fruits and vegetables are 
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shipped out of the state each year. 
Livestock and grain is produced in 
many places, although some meat 
must be imported into the state. 
At Field’s Landing, in the north- 
ern part of the state, huge whales 
are brought in from the sea and cut 


Hawaii Is Only 92 Hours 


From San Francisco 


Within recent memory the distance 
between San Francisco and eastern 
cities was measured in tedious days, 
but, as delegates to the Bankers 
Convention this autumn (Oct. 30- 
Nov. 2) will discover, breakfast on 
the Atlantic Coast and early dinner 
on the shores of the Pacific is a 
commonplace of modern air travel. 
Mainliner (DC-6’s) 300’s, travel- 
ing at five miles a minute over the 
10,700-mile system of United Air 
Lines, have reduced the interval 
between both coasts to less than 
half a day by the clock. New York, 
for example, is only 1114 hours from 
San Francisco, Chicago, 734 hours, 
Denver a mere 5% hours. 
Similarly fast service is main- 
tained from more than 75 other 
cities on United’s Main Line, includ- 
ing West Coast points from Van- 
couver to San Diego. Delegates can 
combine business and pleasure by 
taking circle tours, which at no 
extra cost permit travel to and from 





A plane arriving in San Francisco from Hawaii—Golden Gate Bridge in 
background—United Air Lines photo. 











up for their oil and fertilizer v lue, 
One whale may yield as muca a 
$4,000 worth of oil. 

San Francisco, the convertion 
city, has many interesting places to 
visit. A few of the most important 
are listed on another page. 












San Francisco via Portland or Les 
Angeles, with stop-over privileges 
at either city. 

For those who plan switching 
from conventioneer to vacationer, 
United DC-6’s to Honolulu bring all 
the glamour of the Islands within 
914 hours of San Francisco. Post- 
convention visits to the Islands can 
coincide with “Aloha Week” (Oct. 
30-Nov. 6), the most colorful of 
annual celebrations, running the 
gamut of - Hawaiian pageantry, 
sports and customs. 

On a round trip to Honolulu from 
Chicago or any city east of Chicago, 
a conventioneer can go via Los An- 
geles and return via Portland with 
stop-over privileges en route at no 
extra cost. Inter-island air service 
knits all of the islands into one 
unique vacation land offering every- 
thing from waving palms and black 
sand beaches to towering 14,000-foot 
Maunakea and Waimea Canyon— 
the “Grand Canyon of Kauai.” 
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Industry And Good Living 
Made Los Angeles Grow 


Famous Catalina Island is off the coast of Los Angeles and is well worth a visit. The photograph shows Avalon Bay, where you will 
land if you go by boat or by seaplane. It takes two hours on the boat and twenty minutes on the seaplane——Photo from Santa Fe Ry. 


The growth of Los Angeles has been 
due largely to the development of 
the citrus fruit industry, the mo- 
tion-picture industry, the discovery 
of valuable oil fields in the vicinity, 
and to its exceptional all-year cli- 
mate. Los Angeles is the center of 
the motion-picture industry; more 
than two-thirds of all motion pic- 
tures are produced in the metro- 
politan district. 

Among the educational institu- 
tions located here are the Univer- 
sity of California at Westwood Vil- 
lage, the University ._of Southern 
California, Loyola University of Los 
Angeles, Chapman College, George 
Pepperdine College, Immaculate 
Heart College, Mount St. Mary’s 
College, and Occidental College. 

Olvera Street, north of the Plaza, 
is one of the oldest streets in the 
city. It is called “El Paseo de Los 
Angeles,” and is now closed to traffic 
and preserved as a replica of a 
Mexican street of a century ago. 
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There are sidewalk shops and 
booths, selling Mexican handicrafts; 
native restaurants; artists’ booths. 
Mexican festivals are held here. 

In the center of Exposition Park 
is the sunken garden, a 7-acre plot 
containing 15,000 rosebushes of 120 
varieties. 

The 1932 Olympic Games were 
held in the Los Angeles Memorial 
Coliseum, a great oval 1,065 feet 
long and 763 feet wide. The Cali- 
fornia State Exposition Building, 
also in the park, has exhibits and 
dioramas showing the resources, in- 
dustries and recreational facilities 
of California. Free; open daily ex- 
cept Monday 12 to 5; motion pic- 
tures shown from 2 to 4. 

Near the sunken garden is the 
Los Angeles County Museum of His- 
tory, Science and Art. It houses 
reconstructed skeletons of prehis- 
toric birds and animals obtained 
from the La Brea Fossil Pits; ethno- 
logical material from many parts 


of the world; a collection of fine and 
applied arts; exhibits pertaining to 
California’s early history. Free; 
open Mondays 1 to 5, Tuesdays 
through Saturdays 10 to 5, Sundays 
and holidays 1 to 5; Friday eve- 
nings 7 to 10. 

Los Angeles Ostrich Farm, 3609 
N. Mission Road, is near the en- 
trance to Lincoln Park. Here os- 
triches are raised for their feathers 
and to supply zoos and motion-pic- 
ture studios. Large numbers are al- 
ways on exhibition, including the 
only trained ostriches in the West. 
Open daily except Mondays 10 to 5. 

California Alligator Farm, 3627 N. 
Mission Road, adjoins the Ostrich 
Farm and is opposite Lincoln Park. 
Hundreds of alligators of all sizes 
and ages; special exhibitions of 
trained alligators. Open daily ex- 
cept Mondays, 10 to 5. 

If you wish to see fascinating 
Catalina Island, take a seaplane or 
a boat from Los Angeles Harbor. 
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You will fly to the island in 20 
minutes, or, if you go by boat, it 
will take two hours. There are 
plenty of interesting places to stay 
on the island, or you can go and 
return the same day. 


California Abounds In State Parks 


Some of the most interesting state 
parks in the country are located in 
the Golden State. Some of the out- 
standing ones are Sequoia National 
Park. Yosemite National Park, 
Joshua Tree National Monument, 
Death Valley National Monument, 
and Palomar Mountain State Park, 
the location of the world’s largest 
telescope. 


Stanford Memorial Church, located 
at Stanford University at Palo Alto, 
Calif. is known for its priceless 
Italian mosaics and its great pipe 
organ. It was built by Mrs. Leland 
Stanford as a memorial to her hus- 
band.—Photo from “Californians 
Ine.” 


A Visit To A Desert Below 
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Sea Level —That’s Death Valley 


Death Valley National Monument 
embraces 2,981 square miles, or 
nearly 2 million acres of primitive, 
unspoiled desert country. It is the 
second largest area administered by 
the National Park Service in the 
United States proper. 

Famed as the scene of a tragic 
episode in the gold-rush drama of 
°49, Death Valley has long been 
known to scientist and layman alike 
as a region rich in scientific and 
human interest. Its distinctive types 
of scenery, its geological phenom- 
ena, its flora and climate are not 
duplicated by any other area open 
to general travel. In all ways it is 
different and unique. 


Death Valley Is 140 Miles Long 


Death Valley is in the rugged des- 
ert region lying east of the High 
Sierras in eastern California and 
southwestern Nevada. The valley 
itself is about 140 miles in length, 
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with the forbidding Panamint Range 
forming the western wall and the 
precipitous slopes of the Funeral 
Range bounding it on the east. 
Running in a general northwesterly 
direction, the valley is narrow in 
comparison to its length, ranging 
from 4 miles or less in width at con- 
stricted points to perhaps 16 miles 
at its widest part. 


The Lowest Land In The Entire 


Western Hemisphere 


It is a region of superlatives. Ap- 
proximately 550 square miles of the 
valley floor are below sea level; and 
Badwater, 280 feet below that plane, 
is the lowest land in the entire 
Western Hemisphere. Telescope 
Peak, towering 11,325 feet above 
the valley floor, probably stands 
higher above its immediate sur- 
roundings than any other mountain 
in the 48 states. 

Death Valley held, until quite 





recently, a world’s record for high 
temperatures, and it is one of the 
driest places in the West. In a stand- 
ard thermometer shelter at Furnace 
Creek a maximum air temperature 
of 134 degrees F. in the shade has 
been recorded. On the salt flats near 
Badwater, in the deepest part of the 
valley, it has probably been hotter 
still. These extreme temperatures, 
of course, are unknown except dur- 
ing the summer months. 

Through the winter season, from 
late October until May, the climate 
is ideal. The days are warm and 
sunny for the most part, and the 
nights are cool and invigorating. 
The valley is famous for consistent- 
ly fair weather, lack of rainfall, and 
extremely low humidity. One record 
for an entire year showed 351 clear 
days; and the average annual pre- 
cipitation over a period of many 
years is 1.4 inches. 

The hotels and cabins are open 
the entire year. 
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The World’s Largest Living Things 
Are To Be Seen In California 


Sequoia National Park, on the west- 
ern slopes of the Sierra Nevada in 
eastern central California, was es- 
tablished to preserve the groves and 
forests of Sequoia gigantea, the 
largest and perhaps oldest trees in 
the world, but contains many other 
superb scenic attractions. 

With their close relatives, the 
Coast Redwoods, these Sequoias are 
the survivors of a race of giant trees 
which were abundant around the 
world in the age of monstrous rep- 
tiles and mammals. Now the giant 
trees grow only in California, be- 
tween the 4,000- and 8,000-foot 
elevations on the western slopes of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

These trees approach 300 feet in 
height, many are over 20 feet in 
diameter, and the age of some is 
conservatively placed near 3,500 
years. It is estimated that more than 
half the Big Trees of California are 
in Sequoia National Park. There are 
32 distinct groves within the park. 

The General Sherman Tree is the 
largest and oldest of the giant 
Sequoias, leading all living things in 
size. Its age is estimated,as between 
3,000 and 4,000 years. 

Countless fires have left great 
wounds at the base of this tree and 
damaged the sap-distributing sys- 
tem so that portions of the top have 
died. Only 40% of live wood now is 
in contact with the ground. The 
thick bark gives the Sequoias un- 
usual protection so that, in time, 
these fire scars will probably be 
completely healed. The dimensions 
of the General Sherman Tree are: 


Feet 
Height above mean base 
Base circumference 
Greatest base diameter........ 36.5 
Mean base diameter 
Diameter 60 feet above ground. 17.5 
Diameter 120 feet above ground. 17.0 
Height of largest branch..., ..130.0 
Diameter of largest branch.... 6.8 


Sequoia National Park and the 
area surrounding it includes a re- 
gion of as great diversity and wild 
grandeur as any area of equal size 
in America. The entire upper water- 
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The giant redwoods of California are the largest and perhaps the oldest living 

things on this earth. One of the redwoods is the tallest tree in the world; 

General Sherman is the bulkiest living thing. General Sherman is not quite 

as tall as the tallest tree, but it is larger in bulk. It contains enough wood, 

which, if made into lumber, could be used to build 150 five-room houses. 
It is estimated to be over 3,000 years old.—Photo from Santa Fe Ry. 


sheds of the Kaweah and Kern 
rivers and the widely known Kern 
Canyon are spectacular, containing 
the roughest and loftiest peaks of 
the entire Sierra Nevada. 

Mount Whitney, at 14,494.7 feet 
elevation, the highest point in con- 
tinental United States, barely 
thrusts its head above many others 
of nearly equal height. In the center 
of this wonderland is the 25-mile- 


long Kern Canyon, extending from 
north to south with its colorful walls 
3,000 feet high. 

In this mountainous back coun- 
try are several hundred high moun- 
tain lakes and over 300 miles of 
streams containing the famous 
golden and Kern River rainbow 
trout. 

Hot springs and mineral springs 
are added attractions. 





The World’s Most Colorful Canyon 
Is Not A Canyon —It’s A Bowl 
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Often characterized as the world’s most colorful display of rocks, Bryce Canyon in southern Utah is a sight everyone 
should see. It is possible to walk down well-made paths to the bases of some of the most fantastic rocks in existence. 
Bryce Canyon is shown in colors on the cover of this issue of Bankers Monthly.—Photo from Union Pacific Railroad. 


Bryce Canyon National Park in- 
cludes rocks which are among the 
most colorful of any forming the 
earth’s crust. The major beauty 
spots of the area are found where 
forces of erosion have cut back into 
the plateau, forming amphitheaters 
or wide canyons filled with pin- 
nacles and grotesque forms. 

In reality, Bryce is not a canyon; 
rather it is a great horseshoe-shaped 
bowl or amphitheater cut by water 
erosion in the Paunsaugunt Plateau 
and extending down a thousand feet 
through its pink and white marly 
limestone. 

The entire park area, with some 
30 miles of Pink Cliffs, can be seen 
from Rainbow Mountain, at the 
southern end of the park. Included 
in this panorama are such beautiful 
amphitheaters as Black Birch Can- 
yon, Agua Canyon, and Willis 
Creek. In addition, there are mag- 
nificent views across to Navajo 
Mountain, 80 miles to the east, and 
to the Kaibab Plateau and the 
Trumbull Mountains to the south, 
the latter 99 miles distant. 
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Bryce Canyon, however, is the 
most spectacular and best known of 
all the wonders and, due to the fact 
that the original park area included 
only this one canyon, the park takes 
its name from this feature. 

The character of the area is well 
indicated by the Paiute Indian name, 
“Unka-timpe-wa-wince-pock-ich,” 
which is translated as, “red rocks 
standing like men in a bowl-shaped 
canyon.” 

The amphitheater is three miles 
in length and about two miles wide, 
and is filled to the brim with 
myriads of fantastic figures cut 
chiefly by running water, wind, and 
changes in temperature. Domes, 
spires, and temples predominate, 
decorated in all the colors of the 
spectrum, but with reds, pinks, and 
creams predominating. 

Fine horseback and foot trails 
have been built in the interesting 
area under the rim. No visitor 
should leave until he has had close- 
up views of the formations. Trails 
lead into Queen’s Garden, the Silent 
City, Fairyland, Wall Street, Peek- 


a-Boo Canyon, and other more re- 
mote points, each with its well- 
named: peculiar and_ distinctive 
forms. Trails are all easily traveled; 
horseback trips can be arranged in 
half- or full-day units to suit the 
individual. 

A large part of geologic history 
is revealed in the canyon walls of 
Zion and Bryce Canyon National 
Parks. Just as Grand Canyon is the 
best known record of ancient geo- 
logic history, Zion Canyon records 
most clearly the events of medieval 
geological] time, and Bryce reveals 
much of modern geologic history. 
The story of Zion begins where that 
of Grand Canyon ends, and ends 
where Bryce begins. The rocks ex- 
posed in these three national parks 
incorporate the records of a billion 
years. 

A study of the rocks of Zion and 
Bryce Canyon shows that, during 
the last 200,000,000 years, the region 
comprising the parks has witnessed 
many changes in landscapes and 
climate. At times, it was covered by 
the sea. At other times, broad rivers 
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WHY DOES A CUSTOMER 
APPOINT GOCE 


> a 


AS TRUSTEE? 


Your customers who appoint you to the responsible 
duties of trustee, do so because they have confidence 
in your bank. You have built this confidence by never 
letting them down... . by giving them always the very 
best service. That’s why most banks all over America 
promote the sale of American Express Travelers 
Cheques—because: they never let customers down 


and give the very best service. 


eee and WHY DO YOUR CUSTOMERS 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES? 


Known Everywhere! Your customers will find 

American Express Travelers Cheques the best known, 

the most widely accepted cheques in the world. 

They're easy to spend anywhere because American 

Express not only originated the travelers cheque 

— idea but has vigorously promoted it for 69 years. 
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Help Available Everywhere! Your customers never 
have to worry if their, American Express Travelers 
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160 conveniently located American Express offices or 
one of thousands of agents and correspondents for 
fast, willing assistance and quick refunds. 


Satisfied Customers Everywhere! So rely on 
American Express Travelers Cheques to give your cus- 


history. to receive at your bank. In your checking accounts, 
ere that vault protection, loans and other facilities, you give 
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your best service. Be sure also to offer the best in trav- 
elers cheques—American Express Travelers Cheques. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH — 100% SAFE! 
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It is not easy to believe that these strange rock formations could have been 

made by frost, wind and rain, but there is no other explanation for them. 

Some idea of the colors of these rocks in Bryce Canyon may be obtained 

from the natural color photograph which is the cover of this issue.——Photo 
from Union Pacific Railroad. 


The most conspicuous and astonishing mountain in Zion National 
Park is the Great White Throne. It is often called “the world’s most 
beautiful mountain.” It has almost perpendicular sides, stands high 
above all of the other mountains in its immediate vicinity and its 
top is almost a dazzling white —Photo from Union Pacific Railroad. 


traversed its surface. At still other 
times, it was swept by desert winds, 
Most of the rocks were laid down 
by water as gravel, sand, mud, 
ooze. They have been converted i: 
solid rock by the weight of lave 
above them and by lime, silica, and 
the iron that cement their grains. 
Embedded in the rocks are fossil 
sea shells, fish, trees, snails, and the 
bones and tracks of land animals 
that sought their food on flood 
plains, in forests, or among sand 
dunes. The most conspicuous re- 
mains are those of dinosaurs—huge 
reptiles that so dominated the life 
of their time that the Mesozoic is 
known as the “‘age of dinosaurs.” 

The accumulation of some 8,000 
feet of strata (Mesozoic and Ter- 
tiary) on top of 4,000 feet of older 
(Paleozoic) beds, which are exposed 
in Grand Canyon, may be consid- 
ered the first of three major events 
in the development of the mar- 
velous landscapes of the Zion-Bryce 
region. It provided the material 
from which the huge scenic features 
were later carved. 

The second event was a regional 
uplift which elevated the previously 
low-lying top beds of the series 
(Wasatch, Pink Cliffs) to a height 
of nearly two miles above sea level. 
As a result of this movement, the 
earth’s crust was broken into huge 
rectangular blocks by north-south 
fractures or faults. Three of these 
great faults can be seen while trav- 
eling in the vicinity of the parks: 
the Hurricane fault in the Hurri- 
cane Cliffs, west of Zion; the Paun- 
saugunt fault in the cliffs of Bryce; 
and the Sevier fault along the 
Mount Carmel Road between the 
two parks. 

In consequence of the uplift, the 
third major event, the present 
cycle of erosion was initiated. The 
streams became strong and swift 
and so were able to cut deeply into 
the underlying rock and carry away 
the land waste. In this process, the 
streams have removed many cubic 
miles of rocks. The gigantic features 
of Zion and Bryce Canyon National 
Parks mark a stage in the process 
of erosion that began long ago and 
which, if continued without inter- 
ruption, will convert the present 
rugged landscape into plains near 
sea level. 
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San Francisco — World Port —Has 
Largest Land-Locked Harbor 


Golden Gate Bridge at the entrance to San Francisco Bay is the highest and the longest single-span bridge in the world. The 
center span is 4,200 feet from pier to pier. The towers are as high as a 65-story building—Courtesy of “Californians Inc.” 


One of the most interesting cities 
in the United States, San Francisco, 
is the financial center of the West, 
an important industrial city and a 
great port, the terminus for many 
trans-Pacific and coastwise steam- 
ship lines. 

The city, varying in altitude from 
sea level to 938 feet, rests on a 
series of hills at the end of a narrow 
peninsula bounded on one side by 
the Pacific Ocean and on the other 
by San Francisco Bay, the largest 
land-locked harbor in the world. 

Golden Gate connects the bay 
with the ocean. It is about a mile 
wide, bounded by high rocky shores, 
around which runs an auto drive. 

At the north end of San Pablo 
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Bay, near Vallejo, is Mare Island, 
location of the U. S. Navy Yard. 

Farther south in San Francisco 
Bay are Angel Island, Alcatraz Is- 
land, Yerba Buena and Treasure 
Island. This last island was the site 
of the Golden Gate International 
Exposition in 1939 and 1940. It is 
now a Navy training and air base. 

Over 30,000,000 tons of freight 
are handled annually over the 
wharves located on San Francisco 
Bay. Forty-three piers and 17% 
miles of berthing space comprise the 
port facilities. 

San Francisco has the largest 
Chinatown outside of the Orient, 
with a Chinese population of 16,000. 
Here are located shops and restau- 


rants, tearooms and temples, Chris- 
tian missions and Chinese schools, 
theaters and joss houses. Americans 
are welcome at the theaters, where 
stars from Canton and Shanghai ap- 
pear and the strange music of the 
Orient may be heard. 

Mission San Francisco de Assisi, 
commonly known as Mission Do- 
lores, is the oldest building in San 
Francisco. It differs from the other 
missions in architecture, being a 
combination of the Moorish, Mis- 
sion, and Corinthian styles. The 
facade is adorned with massive pil- 
lars, the doorway is arched, and in 
the niches above are bells. It is prac- 
tically as it was in the time of the 
padres. The altar was one of the 
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most ornate among the missions, 
and the original decorations and 
paintings were brought from Spain 
and Mexico. The heavy roof timbers 
are still held together by the origi- 
nal rawhide thongs. The mission 
was founded in 1776 by Father 
Serra and the adobe edifice erected 
in 1782. Here California’s first book, 
Palou’s Life of Junipero Serra, was 
written. 

Golden Gate Park is over four 
miles in length; the park covers an 
area of 1,013 acres and has many 
miles of motor roads, bridle paths 
and foot trails. The M. H. de Young 
Memorial Museum exhibits rare art 
treasures, historical materials and 
natural history collections includ- 
ing the throne, bed, and other’ pos- 
sessions of Napoleon. Also in the 
park are the Steinhart Aquarium, 
with a collection of fish from every 
part of the globe, and the Museum 
of Natural History. On the ocean 
front is the “Gjoa,”’ Norwegian ship 
in which Capt. Roald Amundsen 
with a crew of six men discovered 
the Northwest Passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific in 1905. 

Presidio is the U. S. Military 
Reservation of 1,500 acres, the head- 


quarters of the Ninth Corps Area. 
This is one of the oldest military 
stations in America, established in 
1776. All that remains of the orig- 
inal Spanish buildings is the coman- 


dante’s headquarters, an adobe 
house on the south side of the 
parade grounds, now occupied by 
the Officers’ Club. 

Seal Rocks, just off shore, are 
the habitat of dozens of seals. 

San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
bridge spans San Francisco Bay and 
provides direct communication be- 
tween San Francisco and the East 
Bay cities. The bridge is 844 miles 
long, including approaches, 4% 
miles being over navigable water. 
The east and west spans are con- 
nected by a tunnel, thé world’s 
largest vehicular through 
Yerba Buena Island. 

Golden Gate Bridge, over the 
Golden Gate Strait, connects San 
Francisco with Marin County and 
the Redwood Highway (U. S. 101). 
This is the largest single-span sus- 
pension bridge ever built. The over- 
all length is 8,940 feet, length of 
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San Francisco has 23 miles of cable-car tracks still in use. The cars pass 
down California Street through the financial district and Chinatown.— 
“Californians -Inc.” 


main span 4,200 feet. Its two mas- 
sive towers are the world’s highest 
bridge towers, 746 feet above the 


water. A clearance of 220 feet al- 
lows passage of the largest ocean- 
going steamers. 


Luther Burbank Grounds Are 
100 Miles North Of San Francisco 


About a hundred miles north of 
San Francisco, is the former home 
of the famous Luther Burbank, who 
introduced more new varieties of 
plants than any other one man be- 
fore or since. Mr. Burbank was born 
in 1849—100 years ago. While he 
lived in California until the time 
of his death in 1926, he introduced 
over 800 new varieties of fruits, 
trees, shrubs, flowers, vegetables 
and grains. 

Tremendous quantities of his 
fruits are grown today in the state 
of his adoption (he was born near 
Lancaster, Mass.). The College of 
Agriculture of California estimates 
that at least 2,500 acres of his 
prunes and plums, alone, are in 
bearing in this one state. Thousands 
of carloads of Burbank fruits are 
shipped every year, and the returns 
to the growers run into the millions. 


At Santa Rosa, visitors may see 
his original home and also the home 
which he later built from the money 
he received for the sale of five 
varieties of fast-growing spineless 
cactus, which he sold to a seedsman 
in Australia. Also may be seen the 
three acres on which he experi- 
mented with thousands of varieties 
of plants obtained from all parts of 
the world. He commonly had about 
3,000 experiments under way all the 
time, but this required the growing 
of several hundred thousand plants 
each year. 

Seven miles from Santa Rosa at 
Sebastopol he had another seven 
acres where he worked with orchard 
trees, dahlias, gladiolas and other 
plants which took more room. The 
Santa Rosa grounds are open to 
visitors, but those at Sebastopol 
have not been developed for the 
public. 
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1849—ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR—1949 


THE DETROIT BANK 
Condensed SHatement of Condition 


June 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS '. $ 97,674,151 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 311,603,535 
(Due or Callable within one year $98,061,741) 
(Due or Callable 1 to 5 years $158,671 ,958) 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 9,099,504 
(Due within 5 years $6,545,220) 
CORPORATE AND OTHER SECURITIES 13,857,028 
(Due within 5 years $9,739,786) 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 51,486,763 
REAL EsTATE LOANS 61,211,499 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STOCK 450,000 
BANK PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT 2,729,497 
(Main Office and Thirty-Three Branch Offices) 
ACCRUED INTEREST AND PREPAID EXPENSE 1,864,525 
CUSTOMERS LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND CREDITS 30,560 
OTHER ASSETS 113,324 


LIABILITIES 

DEMAND DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUALS, CORPORATIONS AND OTHERS... $230,230,151 

U. S. GOVERNMENT 7,767,541 

OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 12,072,001  $250,069,693 
SAVINGS DEPOSITS 275,223,942 

TOTAL DEPOSITS $525,293,635 
UNEARNED INTEREST 824,161 
ACCRUED DIVIDENDS, EXPENSES AND OTHER 

LIABILITIES 1,145,310 
ACCEPTANCES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 30,560 
PREFERRED STOCK (150,000 SHARES) $ 3,000,000 
h ComMOoN Stock (250,000 SHARES) 5,000,000 
simone 7,000,000 
money PREFERRED STOCK RETIREMENT PROVISION... 3,000,000 
of five UNDIVIDED PROFITS 3,250,796 
ineless GENERAL RESERVES 1,575,924 22,826,720 
dsman $550,120,386 
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United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par 
value of $16,915,000 pledged to secure public and other deposits where re- 
quired by law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to 
eo - | $2,866,830. 
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Many Natural Attractions 
To Be Seen In The State Of Utah 


Automobile routes are numbered; airlines are shown by lines of dashes; and railroads are 
indicated by solid lines with eross lines. Routes to be followed are listed on other pages. 
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AN OUTSTANDING FEATURE OF 
CHASE MONEY TRANSFERS 


"re rapid transmission of funds so vital to 
American commerce and industry largely de- 
pends on three basic factors—an efficient organ- 


ization, modern methods of communication and 





broad nationwide coverage. 


When a transfer order is placed with Chase, it 
is processed immediately by a staff of specialists 
and sped to its destination via telegraph, tele- 
type or telephone. An important and flexible 
link in this efficient transfer system is our net- 
work of correspondent bank relationships which 
enables us to direct transfer orders to desig- 


nated points throughout the nation. 


Banks can broaden 
their services to customers 


by using Chase facilities. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 
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The Great White Throne Characterizes 


Zion National Park In Utah 


Soon after entering Zion National 
Park by the south gate, the traveler 
stands in a canyon of nearly per- 
pendicular sides more than half a 
mile deep, half a mile wide at the 
bottom, a mile wide from crest to 
crest, whose walls blaze with color. 

On the right is Bridge Mountain, 
so named because there is an inter- 
esting natural bridge or “flying but- 
tress” high up on its face, visible 
from the checking station. It is in 
the face of this mountain, on the 
Pine Creek side, that the Famous 
Zion Tunnel is located. 

Beyond Bridge Mountain rises the 


massive East Temple, rich in hue, 
followed in succession by the Twin 
Brothers and the Mountain-of-the- 
Sun. On the opposite side of the can- 
yon are to be seen the Streaked Wall 
and The Sentinel. Farther up is the 
Court of the Patriarchs, above which 
stand the Three Patriarchs. On the 
same side of the canyon, opposite 
Zion Lodge, are Lady Mountain and 
the group of Mount Majestic, Castle 
Dome, and Spearhead Point. 


The World’s Most Beautiful Mountain 


Above the Lodgg, against the east 
wall, stands the most remarkable 
























































































Here in Zion National Park can be seen the many layers of stone which were 
deposited millions of years ago on the bottom of an ocean. Since then, the 
rocks have been upraised. Later the river cut a canyon, forming these giant 
cliffs.—Photo from Union Pacific Railroad. 


rock formation of the region, a co- 
lossal truncated dome known as the 
“Great White Throne.” Seen through 
a saddle in the low red rock wall 
lying in front of it, this dome ap- 
pears white above and red below. 
In reality, however, the huge rock 
is gray or white in color, with faint 
pink washings showing in places 
down its sides. Directly opposite it 
is a lesser monolith, although itself 
gigantic, called “Angels Landing.” 


A Huge Natural Amphitheatre 
With Stone Altar And Pulpit 


North of the Great White Throne 
the chiseling stream makes a great 
swing, past a projecting rock for- 
mation on the left known as the 
Great Organ. Farther on, the mystic 
temple of Sinawava is entered 
where the road ends. This is a great 
natural amphitheater, encircled 
with walls that appear to close be- 
hind as one enters. The floor is lined 
with deciduous trees accompanied 
by a remarkable assortment of other 
vegetation. In the center of the circle 
stand two large stone pillars. The 
larger is the altar, the smaller one 
the pulpit. 

From the temple for a distance 
of a mile up the river, a fine trail 
has been built up to The Narrows. 
At the end of the trail, the cliffs rise 
sheer from the edge of the river, 
and further explorations must be 
made on horseback with a qualified 
guide. No park visitor should leave 
the park until he has at least made 
this mile walk to The Narrows. 


Many Beautiful Waterfalls 
Of Clear, Cold Water 


In contrast to the desert sur- 
roundings, many springs trickle 
from various levels in the walls of 
the canyon, developing new tribu- 
tary gorges, alcoves, and grottoes, 
which are decorated with trailing 
ferns and flowering plants. In the 
early spring, the melting snows 
bring an added volume of water, 
which causes numerous waterfalls. 
while a really magnificent spectacle 
is produced by summer rains, when 
cascades tumble everywhere from 
the polished domes and cliffs. 
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We’ve built our bank and our reputation 
on our ability to do things— 
by knowing the way if there 
is one, by finding a way if it can be found. 
We’re not always successful—no one can be. 
But you can depend on this—we’ll do everything 
we can to give you the assistance you need. And in doing so, 
we won’t be hobbled by red tape or blinded 
by preconceived notions. 


That’s a promise. 


If your bank needs that kind of service, 
we’ll be glad to give it to you. 


Foe (46 Your — Banking for Gueneog- 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Automobile routes are indicated by 
number. In many cases, busses 
transport visitors from the nearest 
railroad or airport. Some of the at- 
tractions are shown. 


Utah 


Salt Lake City Founded by Mor- 
mons under Brigham Young, 1847. 
Mormon Temple; The Tabernacle; 
historic buildings; Historical Mu- 
seum in Capitol; Fort Douglas; Salt- 
air Beach. (On U. S. 40-50-89-91. 
Denver and Rio Grande Western, or 
Union Pacific Ry., United Air Lines, 
Western Air Lines. ) 

Great Salt Lake. One of the 
largest inland bodies of salt water 
in the world; part of prehistoric 
Lake Bonneville. West of Salt Lake 
City. (U.S. 40 or 50. Western Pacific 
or Southern Pacific.) 

Great Salt Lake Desert. Includes 
salt bed 4 ft. thick, from prehistoric 
salt lake. Bonneville Salt Flats. West 
of Great Salt Lake. (U. S. 40 or 50. 
Western Pacific or Southern Pa- 
cific. ) 

Zion National Park. Magnificent 
sandstone canyon of great depths 
and gorgeous coloring. South of Salt 
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How To Reach Places Of Interest 
In The Western States 




















































This is only one of the remarkable natural bridges in southern Utah. 
It is known as “Rainbow Bridge.” There are many others in the 
Arches National Monument. An idea of the tremendous size of this 
natural wonder may be had by locating the burros in the extreme 
lower left-hand corner of the picture.——Photo from Santa Fe Ry. 


Lake City. (U. S. 89 or 91 to State 
15. Union Pacific Ry. Western Air 
Lines. ) 

Bryce Canyon National Park. 
Countless array of vividly colored, 
fantastically eroded pinnacles. South 
of Salt Lake City. (U.S. 89 to State 
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The Mormon Temple at Salt Lake City is a remarkable sight at 
night. It is only one of the group of fascinating buildings built by 
the Mormons in this western city. 





12. Union Pacific Ry. Western Air 
Lines. ) 

Arches National Monument. Con- 
tains many natural arches cut in 
colorful stone by the weather. (U.S 
Route 160. Southeast of Salt Lake 
City.) 


Wyoming 


Yellowstone National Park. Of- 
ten called “Nature’s Wonderland.” 
One of the world’s largest wild-life 
refuges. Hot Springs, geysers, Falls 
and Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone. (U. S. Routes 12-14-20-287. 
Northern Pacific to Gardiner or 
Union Pacific to West Yellowstone 
Western Airlines. ) 

Cody. Buffalo Bill Dam and Lake 
Buffalo Bill Statue and Museum; 
Mineral Springs. (U. S. Routes 14- 
20. Burlington Ry.) 


Devils Tower National Monu- 
ment. Remarkable natura] rock 
tower, of volcanic origin. (U. S. 


Route 14, Burlington Ry. to Gil- 
lette.) 
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stands between your financial resources 
and accidental bodily injury 


WHY? Because this man—your local U.S.F.& G. Agent— 
offers you the Schedule Accident Policy which allows 
you to select the coverages best suited to your individual 
needs . . . and ‘ the amounts you desire. 


WHAT DOES HE tL. FER? As many of these benefits as you 
want: medical, surgical, nursing and other expenses paid; 
fixed sums for loss of life, limb and sight, for fractures 
and dislocations; compensation for time lost when injured. 


HOW DO YOU REACH THIS MAN? He is as near as your tele- 
phone. Call your local U.S.F.& G. Agent and ask about 
this flexible package of insurance protection. He'll know 
what to do about solving your personal insurance prob- 
lems. Consult him today! 


FOR U.S.F.&G. SERVICE: Ca// Western Union by number and 


ask for Operator 25, who has name and address of your nearest 
U.S.F.& G. Agent. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE 


October, 1949 


{GENT OR BROKER 
AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 





Sun Valley in Idaho has become famous for its skiing facilities. It 
is, however, a splendid mountain resort at any time of the year. 
—Photo from Union Pacific Ry. 


Idaho 


Ketchum. Sun Valley. Noted 
winter resort. (U. S. 93. Union Pa- 
cific.) 

Craters of the 
Monument. Volcanic region of 
weird fissure lava flows, cinder 
cones, craters, natural bridges, caves 
and tunnels. (U. S. 20.) 


Moon National 


Nevada 


Hoover Dam. 727 ft. high; 45 to 
660 ft. thick. Colorado River above 
the dam forms Lake Mead. (U. S. 
93-95-466. Union Pacific to Boulder 
City.) 


Washington 


Spokane. Heart of the “Inland 
Empire.” Spokane Falls; Monito 
Park; Spokane Battlefield Monu- 
ment State Park; Sunken Gardens; 
Riverside State Park. (U.S. 10-195- 
395. Northern Pacific, Milwaukee, 
Great Northern Ry. Northwest Air- 
lines, United Airlines. ) 

Grand Coulee Dam. Reclaims an 
area of 1,200,000 acres and is the 
world’s greatest hydroelectric proj- 
ect. Located at the head of Grand 
Coulee, the prehistoric bed of the 
Columbia River, a chasm 52 miles 
long, 1442 to 5 miles wide. Towering 
walls reveal several lava flows. (U. 
S. Alt. 10 and State 4C. Northern 
Pacific Ry.) 
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The Grand Coulee is 53 miles long— 
2 to 5 miles wide — and contains 3 
world wonders. The Grand Coulee 
Dam is the greatest structural won- 
der in the world. Soap Lake, to the 
south, a panacea for many ailments, 
is the only place in the world where 
the dreaded Buerger’s Disease can 
be arrested. 

Today, there is great geological 
interest centered on Dry Falls. It is 
described as “‘the deathbed on which 


ene 
——— % 


— 


Grand Coulee Dam is the largest concrete dam in the world and has the 


Pluvius writhed and agonized in the 
last throes of desolation before de. 
parting this vale of tears.” In an- 
cient times, water from 42 cubie 
miles of ice melting daily, dro; ped 
over the precipice which is now Dry 
Falls, 14% miles long and 175 feet 
deep. From the lip of the falls down 
to the water is 417 feet, over 2% 
times the height of Niagara. When 
it was an active water course, there 
was over 40 times the amount of 
water that now falls over Niagara, 
making it the greatest waterfall the 
world has ever known. 


Dry Falls State Park. This pre- 
historic waterfall—417 ft. high and 
nearly 3 miles wide—was once the 
greatest waterfall in all geological 
history with 40 times the volume of 
Niagara. It is now dry. (U. S. Alt. 
10 and State 7. Northern Pacific 
Ry.) 

Wenatchee. Center of the apple 
industry. (U. S. Alt. 10. Great 
Northern Ry. Northwest Airlines.) 

Seattle. Great world port. Uni- 
versity of Washington; Henry Art 
Museum; Art Institute; Seattle 
Repertory Theatre; Frozen Fish 
Aquarium; waterfront; locks; Lake 
Washington floating bridge; Sno- 
qualmie Falls. (U. S. 10. Milwaukee, 
Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, 
Great Northern Ry. Northwest and 
United Airlines.) 

Tacoma. Fine harbor; world’s 
second largest smelter; tallest totem 


largest capacity for the production of hydroelectric power. It is 553 feet high 
and 4,300 long. It has a total power plant capacity of 1,964,000 horsepower. 
It is so arranged that its power will pump water over the hill and into the 
great Columbia Basin to the south, where the water will be used for irrigation. 
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nan Warehouse Receipt Loans 
ice the 
logical * 
sme Against Inventory 
Pacific 

Our Service enables you to lend safely to customers, 
> apple 
Great 
‘lines.) 
. Uni- extensive ... our integrity unquestioned . . . our re- 


small and large, who require accommodations in 
excess of your open-line limits. Our experience is 


ry Art sources substantial . . . our insurance ample. Hun- 
Seattle 


| Fish r 1 rick z 
r yr + ao y 4 = 
: Lake inventory stored right on the borrowers’ own prem 


dreds of Banks hold our Warehouse Receipts against 


Sno- ises. The validity of our Warehouse Receipts has 


aukee, never been questioned. 
Pacific, 


‘st and * 


world’s 
, totem 


OPERATING OFFICES 


128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. « Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. « 60 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. « 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N.Y. « Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
173 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. « Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas « National Bank 
Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. « Roosevelt Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. « 121 W. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. e 520 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. « 39-45 No. Third 
St., Memphis 3, Tenn. « 2511 S. W. 24 Court, Miami 33, Fla. « 404 St. Charles St., 
New Orleans 12, La. « 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. « Keystone Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. « 425 East 8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. « 243 Kearny St., San Fran- 
cisco 8, Calif. © 222 Spring St., Shreveport 69, La. « University Bldg., Syracuse 2,N.Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Its fine land-locked harbor has made Seattle one of the world’s great 

seaports. Ships from the Orient and Alaska are almost continually 

in harbor. One hundred twenty ocean-going vessels can dock at one 
time—Photo from Union Pacific Ry. 


pole; Point Defiance and Wright 
parks; Ft. Nisqually; Ferry Mu- 
seum. (U. S. 99. Milwaukee, Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific Ry. 
Northwest and United Airlines.) 

Mount Rainier National Park. 
Extinct ice-clad volcano, largest ac- 
cessible single peak glacier system 
in the U. S. (State Route 5. North- 
ern Pacific, Milwaukee Ry.) 


The City “Built Upon A Hill’ 


Seattle is built on hills so high 
and steep that cable cars are re- 
quired to carry passengers up some 
of the streets in the heart of the 
business district. There is no mo- 
notony, but a scene ever changing 
and arresting. To stand on the sum- 
mit of one of the hills at night and 
look down over the glittering sea 
of lights is a delightful experience. 
A lavish use of inexpensive power 
from the great Skagit Dam makes 
the metropolitan area one of the 
best lighted in the world. 

The city has 193 miles of frontage 
on salt and fresh water, and from 
the port go out 109 steamship lines 
to all parts of the world. In Elliott 
Bay, 72 United States warships have 
been moored at one time. The 
depth of the bay varies from 25 to 
150 fathoms. By way of the Ballard 
Locks, ocean-going ships are brought 
into fresh-water Lake Union and 
taken on through a canal into Lake 
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Washington, where the fresh water 
causes barnacles to die and drop 
from their hulls. Seattle began as a 
city of the forests, but it has become 
as truly a city of the sea. 


Oregon 


Columbia River Highway. U. S. 
30. One of the most scenic drives in 


America. Multnomah Falls, with ; 
sheer drop of 625 ft.; Bonneville 
Dam; The Dalles. (Union Pacific 
Ry.) 

Bonneville Dam. Makes C.lum- 
bia River navigable for 400 miles, 
(U. S. 30. Union Pacific.) 


Portland. The “city of roses” js 


the world’s greatest lumber manv- | 
facturing center and has a splendid 


fresh water port. Indian Museum; 
Art Museum; Peninsula Park rose 
garden; Council Crest; picturesque 


waterfront. (U.S. 30. Union Pacific, | 


Southern Pacific Ry. Northwest or 
United Airlines.) 

Mount Hood. Snow-capped peak, 
highest in Oregon. (State Routes 
35-50.) 

Crater Lake National Park. A 
magnificent lake resting in the bow] 
of an extinct volcano. (U. S. 97 and 
State 62 or 232. Southern Pacific 
Ry.) 


The weakest link in our chain of 
communication with our customers 
and the public lies in the lack of 
understanding of many words and 
expressions we use in our business. 
—C. A. Hemminger, public relations 
director, American National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago, IIli- | 


nois. 





Mt. Hood in Oregon is one of the mountain resort areas which is 

open the year around. Winter offers splendid opportunities for 

snow sports. Mountain climbers try their skill on this fascinating 
peak.—Photo from Oregon State Highway Commission. 
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B, the amount of its resources—the extent of its 
facilities? By speed and efficiency of service? No one, 
ark. A 


the bowl of course, would dispute these common yardsticks. But 


». 97 and . ‘ ° . : 
1 Pacific aren’t they, in your mind, just part of the story in any 


banking connection? 


iuakin Aren’t there certain intangibles that are just as im- 


stomers portant? Isn’t one of these intangibles a real willingness 
ack of : ° 
ts sah to help . . . not just on the day-to-day routine, but on all 


ers those tough little problems (big ones, too) that rise to 


‘elations 


ul Bank | : : 5 
190, Tt. | plague us all from time to time: 





Brought up in a tradition of doing business the 
friendly way, the National City organization tries to offer 
more than just resources and facilities. Perhaps that’s 
one reason so many bankers so regularly use the many 
specialized services that National City Bank provides. 


. |THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


“4 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Fist in World Wide Banking 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA CANAL ZONE CUBA ENGLAND INDIA PHILIPPINES REP. OF 
Buenos Aires Balboa Havana London Bombay Manila PANAMA 
(502 Bartolomé Cristobal (402 Presidente Ug. ~ ~- oe St.) Calcutta —y Luna) Panama 
‘ =n ort Area 
CHILE Zayas) (11, Waterloo Place) JAPAN Cebu 
Satine Cuatro Caminos Tokyo Clark Field SINGAPORE 
paraiso Galiano Osaka Singapore 
FRANCE Yokohama 





PUERTO RICO 


BRAZIL CHINA La Lonja 


Rio de Janeiro Shanghai Caibarien Pata Branch) MEXICO San Juan , 
Porto Alegre Cardenas Mexico City Arecibo Montevideo 





URUGUAY 


, a ‘Manzanillo — 
Santos Barranquilla Matanzas HONG KONG PERU Mayaguez VENEZUELA 
Sao Paulo Medellin Santiago Hong Kong Lima Ponce Caracas 
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The twin peaks of Mt. Shasta near Dunsmuir, Calif., are perpetually covered 
with snow. Luther Burbank, who originated the Shasta daisy, named it for 
this white mountain—Photo from Union Pacific Railroad. 


California 


Sequoia National Park. Contains 
some of the oldest and largest trees 
in the world. Mt. Whitney is the 
highest peak in the U. S.— 14,495 ft.; 
Kern River Canyon; General Sher- 
man Tree.; (State Routes 180 and 
198. Santa Fe or Southern Pacific 
Railroads; T.W.A. to Fresno.) 


Yosemite National Park. Lofty 
cliffs; waterfalls; Big Trees; water- 
wheels; magnificent scenery. (State 
Routes 15 and 140. Santa Fe or 
Southern Pacific Ry. T.W.A. to 
Merced.) 


Catalina Island. Submarine Gar- 
dens viewed from _ glass-bottom 
boats. (Boat or plane from Los An- 
geles.) 


Joshua Tree National Monument. 
Preserves a growth of rare species 
of Yucca plant. (East of Indio off 
of U.S. 60 or 70. Southern Pacific 
Ry. to Indio.) 

Death Valley National Monument. 
Lowest depression in U.S., 280 ft. 
below sea level. (State Route 190. 
Southern Pacific Ry. Western Air 
Lines to Palm Springs.) 

Palomar Mountain State Park. 
Home of the world’s largest tele- 
scope—200 inches. (Southeast of 
Los Angeles. State Route 71. Santa 
Fe Ry.) 

Santa Rosa. Luther Burbank’s 
garden. North of San Francisco, on 
U.S.101. (Northwestern Pacific Ry. 
Southwest Airways.) 

Redwood Highway. U. S. 101. 
Drive through forest of “Big Trees” 
not equalled in this or any other 
country. 


Mount Shasta. 
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One of the most 


beautiful peaks in the West. (U. S. 
99. Southern Pacific to Dunsmuir.) 

Los Angeles. Largest city west 
of Chicago. Unique foreign colonies; 


a i or er ee 


a 


- 
af 


Planetarium; California Art C 
museums; University of Southe 
California; Olympic Stadium; } 
lywood, motion picture capi 
Hollywood Bowl, San Gabriel «nd 
San Fernando missions; beaches, 
(U. S. Routes 6, 101, 66, 70, 99, 50, 
Airlines: T.W.A., United, Western, 
American. Railways: Santa Fe, S.P., 
UP.) 

San Francisco. Beautiful cosmo- 
politan city. Golden Gate and San 
Francisco Bay bridges; Golden Gate 
Park; art museums; Chinatown; 
Telegraph Hill; Fishermen’s Wharf; 
Mission Dolores; Seal Rocks; Zoo; 
Twin Peaks; Alcatraz Prison. (U. S. 
Routes 101, 40, 50. Airways: United, 
Trans-World, American, Pan Amer- 
ican, Western, Southwest. Railways: 
S. P., Santa Fe, Western Pacific 
Northwest Pacific. ) 


— 


nod an 9 J 
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ae 


Palomar Mountain, southeast of Los Angeles, now contains the 

world’s largest telescope. It is possible to drive to this new wonder 

of science. The trip is fascinating because of its natural beauty, as 
well as its scientific aspect.—Photo from Santa Fe Ry. 
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Pacific | _ - DE LUXE 

_ mia BOOK SAVINGS BANKS 


We can supply the BOOK BANKS 
in three sizes and a half dozen 
cover designs with a large selec- 
tion of color tones to choose from. 











Our Book Banks 
are all made side-opening 
with patented, detachable | 


: . . cover features 
Front View Junior Size 


WE SOLICIT 


YOUR INQUIRIES 
ADD-O-BANK 


Adds .. . Nickels, Dimes, 





aici devs io ons QI 
BANKERS UTILITIES COMPANY, INC. 
STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 


268 FIRST STREET AT FOLSOM 


SAN FRANCISCO 5, U.S. A. 
CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO BANKS OF THE WORLD FOR OVER 36 YEARS 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT OF BANKS—>patace notet 
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A Panorama Of 
Waterfalls Unexcelled 


If nine Niagaras were placed one on top of the other, they would 

be no higher than Yosemite Falls in Yosemite National Park. The 

first drop made by the water from the upper edge of the canyon is 

1,430 feet, which is equal to nine Niagaras. The lower falls have an 

additional drop of 320 feet, or two Niagaras——Photo from Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


Yosemite National Park, approxi- 
mately 200 miles by road from San 
Francisco, is a superb vacation land 
embracing 1,189 square miles of 
spectacular mountain country. The 
two main rivers which flow through 
the park originate high in the moun- 
tain snows and are fed by hundreds 
of icy streams and snow-bordered 
lakes. Included in the park are also 
three magnificent groves of “Big 
Trees,” most noted of which is the 
Mariposa Grove. 

Nowhere else in the world may 
be seen a waterfall spectacle such 
as is found in Yosemite Falls, high- 
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est free-leaping waterfall in the 
world. It drops 1,430 feet in one 
sheer fall, a height equal to approx- 
imately nine Niagaras piled one on 
top of the other. The lower Yosem- 
ite Falls, immediately below, has 
a drop of 320 feet, equal to two 
more Niagaras. Counting the series 
of cascades in between, the total 
drop from the crest of the upper to 
the base of the lower fall is 2,425 
feet. 

Vernal Falls has a drop of 317 
feet; Illilouette Falls, 370 feet; the 
Nevada Falls drops 594 feet; the 
celebrated Bridalveil Falls, 620 feet; 


and the Ribbon Falls, 1,612 feet. 

Yosemite Valley, inclosed by 
granite walls which shut out the 
winds, has a mild winter climate, 
On the northern side, one may 
motor, ride horseback, and hike in 
comfort, while on the southern side, 
screened from the sun by the tower- 
ing cliffs, popular winter sports may 
be enjoyed throughout the winter 
season. 


Public Finance And 
National Income 


By Harold M. Somers, Professor of 
economics and Dean of the School 
of Business Administration, The 
University of Buffalo, N. Y. Pub- 
lished by the Blakiston Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 540 pages. 


This book represents an attempt 
to integrate into the subject matter 
of “Public Finance” some of the 
major developments in government 
policy, economic theory, and busi- 
ness-cycle analysis which have 
taken place during the last 20 years. 
It tries to cover the traditional 
ground — expenditures, taxation, 
borrowing, state and local finance, 
fiscal policy—but without emphasiz- 
ing the purely administrative as- 
pects. 

This thought underlies the entire 
book, from the first chapter, Impor- 
tance of Government Finance, to 
the concluding chapter on Fiscal 
Policy and Income Fluctuations. An 
example of the departure from the 
usual emphasis is in the treatment 
of property taxes. 

No attempt is made to provide a 
comprehensive treatment of the dif- 
ficulties involved in the administra- 
tion of the property tax. The rela- 
tive importance of property taxes 
in the general tax picture is indi- 
cated in Chapter 7, a discussion of 
incidence and economic effects is 
contained in Chapter 15, and the 
significance of the property tax in 
the financial picture of state and 
local governments is considered in 
Chapters 20 and 21. 


When one job confronts you as 
being too difficult to master at once, 
it is often wise to drop that job 
temporarily and do something else 
which you know exactly how to do. 
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Financial Center of a Great Industrial Area ... 


— Whether your business in this great and growing industrial area is routine or 


[mpor- 
ice, to most'highly specialized, you can depend upon skilled attention which insures 
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speed, precision, and general helpfulness to you and to your customers by 
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“| NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


32 Banking Offices Throughout Detroit 


assuring ever greater international importance. 


Our long established, close connections throughout Canada, from Halifax to 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Places Of Interest In Arizona 


It is wise to plan on staying several days at Grand Canyon 
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CALLS FROM BANKERS 


Each year The Northern Trust of the close, friendly relationship 
Company receives more than _ that exists between this bank and 
30,000 calls and personal visits its correspondents which number 
from bankers. This is one example more than 700. 


How NORTHERN TRUST serves you: 


Collects local and out-of-town cheeks, drafts, notes. maturing bonds and coupons. 
No day-to-day holdovers. 
ee ee i 


Assists in selection and purchase of commercial paper to be held, if desired, in safe- 
keeping without charge until maturity. 


Ships currency according to most advantageous postal and express schedules. 


Provides credit information. undertakes special investigations upon request. and offers 
I L | | 
industry studies prepared by our analysts. 


Participates in excess loans of banks to their customers of approved responsibility. 
Assists banks in the management of their bond accounts. 


Transfers funds by wire or other means to any accessible point in the United States. 


These services are part of the more than 50 individual services offered your 
bank, its customers and employees through the complete, modern facilities of 


our Trust, Bond. Commercial Banking and Foreign Departments. 


THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE ¢ 15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5. NEW YORK 
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North of Indio, Calif., is the Joshu 
Tree National Monument, wher 
these ancient yuccas are protectec 
This is one species of what is con 
monly called “Spanish Dagger.” In- 
stead of being a small plant, i: 
grows to tree size and has the ap 
pearance of a tree. Its dagger-like 
leaves grow in clusters in the same 
way as a smaller plant.—Photo 
from Santa Fe Ry. 


Arizona 


Grand Canyon National Park. 
One of the wonders of the world; 
beauty, coloring and stupendous 
magnitude beyond description. 
Formed through centuries of ero- 
sion by Colorado River. The gorge 
is more than 200 miles long, over a 
mile deep in places, and from 9 to 
13 miles wide. (U. S. 89 and Ariz. 
64. Santa Fe Ry. T.W.A.) 


Sunset Crater National Monu- 
ment. Volcanic crater, unusual 
lava flows, ice caves. (U. S. 89. 
Santa Fe.) 


Saguaro National Monument. 
Preserves one of the finest groves of 
the giant Saguaro cactus. (U. S. 80, 
Southern Pacific Ry. American Air- 
lines to Tucson.) 


Colorado 


Rocky Mountain National Park, 
Magnificent region of scenic beauty, 
in heart of Rockies, Longs Peak, 
(14,225 ft.); rugged gorges; lovely 
lakes, waterfalls and glacial evi- 
dences. (U. S. 34. Burlington Ry.) 


Canon City. World’s highest 
swinging bridge over Royal Gorge; 
Skyline Drive; Tunnel Drive. (U.S. 
50. Denver and Rio Grande Wester ¥ 
Ry.) 

Colorado Springs. Famous health 
and pleasure resort. Garden of the 
Gods; Pikes Peak; Manitou Springs; 
Cliff Dwellings replica; Cave o 
Winds; Cheyenne Canyon; Seven 
Falls; Will Rogers Shrine of the Sun 
on Cheyenne Mt. (U. S. 24-85-87 
Rock Island, Santa Fe, Colorado and 
Southern Ry. Braniff, Continental 
or Monarch Airlines.) 


In the Saguaro National Monument, 
east of Tucson, Ariz., great quanti- 
ties of the largest cactus to be seen 
in the United States may be exam- 
ined. The largest Saguaro in the 
picture is over 50 feet tall and is 
probably able to live without water 
for two years. Water is stored in 
these cacti to carry the plants 
through seasons of no rainfall. 
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“One lump or two?’’ 


Pity this poor banker! Alone, abroad and faced with a 

major transportation crisis! Bet he wishes he were home 

even though there, chances are, he might be up against 
"a bottleneck caused by excessive figure work. 

That he could solve. Easily! With a Monroe, for 
there’s a Monroe for every kind of figuring and account- 
ing job. If the problem happens to be proving old and 
new balances on savings accounts, there’s the Monroe 
Shuttle Carriage Adding-Listing Machine. Fast carriage 
action. ..direct subtraction ...automatic credit balance 
...these are only a few of the features that make it just 
the machine for preparing control sheets. Besides, it 
handles all run-of-the-mill adding and listing. 

In short, it’s a Monroe. That means it’s speedy, 
flexible, and has‘*Velvet Touch’’ ease of operation. All of 


MONROE 


which adds up to real savings in time, trouble, money. 
Whatever your figuring problem, Monroe has exactly 
the model to meet it. Faster, better, more economically. 
Your local Monroe representative will gladly show you. 
Look him up in your classified telephone directory. 


Monroe 
Savings Proof 
Machine 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
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The Colorado River Flows In A Bed 
A Mile Below The Surtace 


The Grand Canyon is a rock-walled, 
steep-sided valley, more than a mile 
deep, which crosses the high plateau 
of northern Arizona. Through its 
bottom flows the Colorado, one of 
the great rivers of North America, 
which rises in the Rocky Mountains 
in Colorado and Wyoming and emp- 
ties into the Gulf of California. The 
average width of the canyon is eight 
miles, but portions are wider. Its 
sides are a succession of rocky slopes 
and steep cliffs, some of which are 
huge steps with a sheer descent of 
300 to 350 feet. 

The Colorado River in the Grand 
Canyon averages about 300 feet 
wide, 30 feet deep, and, with a mean 
velocity of about 2 miles an hour, 
has a volume of 20,000 cubic feet a 
second at times of ordinary flow. 
At times of flood, which are not in- 
frequent, the depth is more than 
twice as great and the velocity and 
volume are greatly increased. 

The river falls about 600 feet in its 
passage through 50 miles of the 
central part of the canyon, or 12 
feet to the mile. At all times, the 


water is. muddy with sediment and 
the floods not cnly carry a great 
volume of sand and gravel but move 
boulders and rock masses down- 
stream, Whenever there is rain, the 
many side streams discharge into 
the river a great amount of debris. 
The great river eventually carries 
all this material through the canyon 
and out into the flat country or to 
tidewater, far to the southwest. 

Geologists are agreed that there 
is but one explanation as to how the 
Grand Canyon was made: 

It was excavated by the river and 
its branches. The process is called 
erosion. The work began when the 
plateau surface was a continuous 
plain. It has continued for many 
years and is still in vigorous oper- 
ation. The deepening and widening 
will continue, for the gorge must be 
more than 2,000 feet deeper than it 
now is before the great river reaches 
sea level, or a grade so low that the 
debris could no longer be moved. 


An important agent in the devel- 
opment of the canyon has been a 


It is actually possible to look down on mountain tops without going up in 

an airplane when you visit Grand Canyon in Arizona. The canyon is a mile 

deep and, when you stand on the rim, you are looking upon many peaks 
which classify as mountains.—Photo from Union Pacific Ry. 


gradual uplift of the whole plateau 
country, which has maintained the 
steep downgrade of the river. The 
cutting of canyons and valleys by 
running water is a very common 
action, in progress everywhere, ut 
the Grand Canyon is probably the 
most impressive and picturesque 
example of it in the world. Running 
water carries sand in suspension and 
this water-borne sand cuts rocks, 
whether hard or soft, tearing off 
grains and small fragments which 
are carried downstream by the 
water. The amounts depend mainly 
upon the velocity and volume of the 
stream, but the process is unending. 

The hotel at Grand Canyon is 
built upon the edge of the great 
plateau up which the traveler has 
gradually ascended all the way from 
Williams, Arizona. At this edge, 
there are huge step-like cliffs de- 
scending into one of the most inter- 
esting and picturesque alcoves of 
the south wall. It is the valley of 
Garden Creek. 

The views from the rim imme- 
diately in front of the hotel afford 
a good general insight into the char- 
acter of the canyon, for the vista 
extends across the great chasm to 
the north rim eight miles away and 
for some distance up and down its 
course. This view has enraptured 
all who have had the privilege of 
seeing it. Owing, however, to the 
projecting points, Hopi on the left 
and Yavapai on the right, the out- 
look up and down the canyon is 
somewhat restricted. Therefore, it is 
advisable to go out on these points 
for views of wider range. 

Many superb features are in full 
view from the parapet in front of 
the hotel, and some of the details 
can be studied to great advantage 
through the telescope provided for 
the use of visitors. 

On the ridges adjoining the Bright 
Angel Canyon there are numerous 
pinnacles, towers and mesas in great 
variety. On the right, Brahma 
Temple, a flat-topped mountain 
within the canyon, is a prominent 
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Partial view of Soctety for Savings’ Main Banking Room recently 
restored to erase the marks of time, but skillfully redecorated to 
preserve its original beauty and retain an atmosphere which 
holds nostalgic memories for generations of Clevelanders. 


Since 1849 Society for Savings has given friendly 
service, continuous security, and uninterrupted 
dividends to five generations. Today over 
200,000 depositors carry savings of more than 
$200,000,000 at Society. Now, with its enlarged 
and modernized facilities, Society for Savings is 
starting its second century of service to savers. 
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feature. Smaller remnants of endur- 
ing limestone constitute the conical 
top of Zoroaster Temple, south of 
Brahma Temple, and the flat sum- 
mit of Deva Temple farther north. 

Buddha Temple, a pinnacle west 
of Bright Angel Canyon, is also due 


to a thin mass of the basal beds of 
this limestone, lying on an outlying 
remnant of the Coconino sandstone, 
while Manu Temple farther north, 
and Isis Temple west of Phantom 
Creek, consist of small outliers of 
the Coconino sandstone alone. 


The Canadian Rockies May Be 
Included If You Have. Time 


“Less than three days from Chicago, 
Jasper National Park in Alberta, 
Canada, offers scenic wonders unex- 
celled in all the world, and a wealth 
of recreation in a setting as change- 
less as time itself,” says a bulletin 
published by the Department of 
Mines and Resources of The Domin- 
ion of Canada. 

“Range on range of snowy peaks, 
wreathed in ever-changing clouds 
and colors, circle the rocky sky line 
of the park. And between them are 
rolling valleys and jagged gorges 
as far as eye can see. 

“Like a jewel set in the wilder- 
ness is a beautiful three-mile-long 
stretch of water near the south end 
of the Tonquin Valley, and known 
as Amethyst Lakes. Divided into 
two parts by a peninsula, these twin 
lakes, which are 6,450 feet above 
sea level, are a favorite haunt of 
game.” And the interesting thing 
is: this description is not over- 
drawn. 

“Of the wild life in Jasper, most 
in evidence is the black bear, that 
ungainly, sociable clown who has 
grown so tame under protection 
that he pops up and begs for food 
even on golf course or hiking trail.” 
It is wise, however, to not get too 
close to bears for they have long, 
sharp claws. 

“Equally complacent in human 
presence are the elk, often seen by 
a golfer, invading the fairway; and 
the sprightly mule deer which reg- 
ularly make the rounds of back gar- 
dens in the town and environs. 

“Back in the fastnesses of the 
northern timber and near Tonquin 
Valley, lurks the grizzly bear, re- 
buffing every overture of man, and 
scorning the domestication that has 
made his black cousin an object of 
good-natured fun. In the forest or 
on the shores of lakes and marshes, 
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the lordly moose keeps himself 
aloof, while at slightly closer range 
the Rocky Mountain sheep and goats 
may be seen cavorting at altitudes 
that defy approach by man. Other 
fauna frequently to be seen by a 
sharp-eyed visitor are beaver, mar- 
mot and smaller game.” 

It seems to be easier to get close 
to wild animals in the Canadian 
Rockies than it is in the American 
Rockies. 

“The Jasper-Banff highway fol- 
lows a fairly direct route through 
the very heart of the Rockies; the 
new road opens up a vast area of 
almost indescribable beauty, and 
establishes direct motor road con- 
nection between Jasper and Lake 
Louise in Banff National Park, in a 
traveled distance of 140 miles. At 
strategic points of scenic interest, 
comfortable accommodations are 
provided along the route. 

“For its entire length, the road 
follows a spectacular route through 


a great inter-mountain trench, 
where the scenery varies from the 
awesome immensity of peaks, gor:es 
and canyons to the restful green of 
forested valleys and the sparkle of 
fast flowing streams. Moreover, it 
provides access to the Columbia 
Icefield, from which immense gia- 
ciers issue to launch streams which 
become great rivers. 

“There are several places along 
this highway where six glaciers may 
be seen at one time.” 

“Eighteen miles by road to the 
south of Jasper, Mount Edith Cavell, 
half lost in the clouds, stands as an 
ageless memorial to the martyred 
British nurse, who was executed in 
1915. 

“From every angle, Cavell is one 
of the park’s most majestic moun- 
tains. But viewed from across Lac 
Beauvert, with her reflection fault- 
lessly mirrored on the glassy sur- 
face, the effect is indescribably 
beautiful. 

“On the mountain’s northern 
shoulder clings the Angel Glacier, 
and below, almost hidden in timber, 
is placid Lake Cavell.” 

Certainly no American should 
miss Athabasca Glacier—the most 
accessible of American glaciers. You 
drive to its very edge in your car. 

Lake Louise and its Plain of Six 
Glaciers is a place to spend as much 
time as you can spare. There is no 
scenery comparable to it anywhere 
else in America. 

By all means, include Alberta, 
Canada, in your itinerary if you can. 


Ten Per Cent Of Banking Resources 
In Twelfth Federal Reserve District 


The banking resources of the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District, 
which includes the Pacific Coast 
states, total $19,004,251,000. This is 
about 10.73% of the total resources 
of all banks. 

California is not only the leader 
in the twelfth district, but it is 
second in total resources only to the 
state of New York. No state other 
than New York has greater bank- 
ing resources. The total in Califor- 
nia now is $14,288,374,000. 

It is natural to expect that Cali- 
fornia, therefore, would have more 
banking offices than any one of the 


other Pacific Coast states, and that 
is true. There are 1,146 banking 
offices in California. Washington is 
next with 256. Oregon has 163. 
Idaho has 97, Utah has 80, Arizona 
has 59 and Nevada has 27. 


The total resources by states are 
as follows: 


1. California .. .$14,288,374,000 
2. Washington . 2,204,891,000 
3. 1,422,270,000 
602,574,000 
460,092,000 
454,359,000 
174,265,000 
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The Purina Dealer presents these 
notes to the bank and receives in 
cash his wholesale cost of the feed. 


An unusual feature is the fact that 
Purina Dealer Rohlfing doesn’t get 


Purina Dealer and Salesman Supply Feeding 
and Management Know-How —Banker Supplies 
Cash for Hog Feeders at Cleveland, Minnesota 


iy where 


Alberta, 
you can, 


7) 


The People’s State Bank of Cleve- 
land, Minnesota,.is finding that 
financing hog feeding operations is 
good business—especially when the 
Purina Dealer and Salesman recom- 
mend the farmer and supervise the hog 
feeding operation from start to finish! 


C. E. Meislahn, cashier of the bank, 
has worked out an unusual plan with 
Purina Dealer Rohlfing and Purina 


Salesman Wollam. First step in the 
plan is for these men to estimate the 
amount of credit a good hog feeder 
will need, prepare a financial state- 
ment and present it to Banker Meis- 
lahn for approval. 


Then each time Purina Hog 
Chows are delivered the farmer 
signs a promissory note for the total 
retail price of the feed delivered. 


his — from the Hog Chow until 
the hogs are profitably marketed and 
the farmer’s notes paid off at the 
bank. In this way the Banker, the 
Purina Dealerand Salesmanall havea 
financial interest in the hog raiser’s 
success and work to insure that he 
gets maximum profits. 


Thus they are Community Build- 


ers... contributing to the prosperity 
of the entire community. 


et 
OPPORTUNITIES IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


There are new opportunities for community building 
in your town, too. Why not make it a point to talk over 
the livestock and poultry possibilities of your area with 
your Purina Dealer soon? 


ind that 
banking 
ngton is 
as 163. 


Arizona If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your town now, 


find out about the Purina Franchise as an opportunity 
for young men in your community. Purina Chows for 
livestock and poultry and Purina Sanitation Products 
are distributed from 32 strategically located plants and 
carry the Checkerboard label, rural America’s best- 
known trade-mark. 


ates are 


74,000 
91,000 
70,000 
74,000 
92,000 
59,000 
65,000 


For more information on the Purina Franchise, write 
to Department C. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


1600 Checkerboard Square St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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New Mexico 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park. 
Large and spectacular caverns. 
Carlsbad is potash center of U. S. 


(U. S. 62-180. Santa Fe Ry. Con- 
tinental Airlines. ) 


Santa Fe. Oldest capital in U. S. 
Adobe Palace of the Governors: 
San Miguel, oldest church in U. S.: 
Oldest House; Cathedral of St. 


Francis; art and historical mu- 
seums; Seton Village; Laboratory of 
Anthropology; Tesuque Pueblo Mis- 
sion. (U.S. 84-85-285. Santa Fe Ry. 
T.W.A., Continental or Pioneer Air- 
lines. ) 

White Sands National Monument. 
Fascinating desert of wind-blown, 
crystallized gypsum. (U. S. 70. 
Southern Pacific Ry. to Alamo- 
gordo.) 


Great White Sands .. . 
176,000 Acres Of Alabaster 


It is difficult to believe that such a tremendous area of white crystals 
could possibly exist, as is represented by the White Sands National 
Monument in New Mexico. 


There are 176,000 acres of alabaster 
sand dunes from 30 to 60 feet high 
in the White Sands National Monu- 
ment near Alamogordo, New Mex. 
They have the appearance of granu- 
lated sugar, rippled and wind-blown 
like great drifts of snow. They are 
in the constant process of making 
and move toward Alamogordo at an 
average of 8 inches a year over a 
30-mile front. 

In the heart of the sands there is 
no vegetable life and but little ani- 
mal or insect life. One may see an 
occasional white lizard or possibly 
a few insects. Some of these insects 
are extremely light while others re- 
tain their natural color. 

This area is known the world over 
as the Great White Sands, but there 
is not a particle of sand in it. The 
ordinary silica sand, when heated, 
makes glass, but this sand, when 
heated, makes plaster of Paris. 
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Old settlers of the 
watched, feared. and 


region have 
hated the 


White Sands for half a century, 
This, one of the world’s greatest 
deposits of pure gypsum, has grown 
before their eyes, threatening homes 
and land that might have been use- 
ful. 

These pioneers—cattlemen, sheep- 
men, farmers, and lumbermen— 
had few interests outside their own 
business. The spreading sands, ever 
increasing in volume, struck dread 
into the stockman, who came to be- 
lieve that the snowy-white mass 
would creep upon and envelop not 
only his ranch, but the towns of 
Alamogordo and Tularosa—now 15 
to 20 miles from the heavy white 
sea. 

With the increase in population 
in the little cities about the basin, 
there came the realization that the 
alabaster dunes provided charming 
sites for church picnics, school par- 
ties, and lodge gatherings. Intimate 
and happy association with the 
sands caused fear to turn to love 
and pride. In 1930, the communi- 
ties of Alamogordo, Las Cruces, El 
Paso, Carlsbad, Artesia, Roswell, 
Mescalero, Ruidoso, Cloudcroft, and 
Tularosa joined forces in an effort 
to create a national reservation in 
the White Sands. 

Commercial interests revived old, 
hopes and argued that this vast 
tract of gypsum was too valuable 
for manufacturing purposes to be 
“wasted in recreation.” Statistical 
studies precipitated by this argu- 
ment revealed that within the 176,- 
000 acres of the White Sands is 


santa Fe, New Mexico, has splendid accommodations for visitors who wish 
to study the Pueblo Indian country. This is the La Fonda Hotel_—Photo from 
Santa Fe Ry. 
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*HE musical notes of a bell which had 
ynce hung in an old French church 
summoned the slaves at Belle Meade to 
their daily tasks. By some strange chance 
this bell had found its way across the sea 
to a Mississippi steamboat where its mellow 
tones so captivated Belle Meade’s owner 
that he bought it for his estate. 

Located about six miles from Nashville, 
Belle Meade is reached through a long 
avenue lined with vine-covered cedars. The 
house was built in 1853, the year The Home 
was founded. It replaced an earlier dwelling 
which had been destroyed by fire. The six 
square columns on the portico were made 
from stone quarried on the estate. John 
Harding, the first owner, cleared and fenced 
the property when he came to Tennessee in 
1805. While a home was being built, he 
lived in a log cabin where his son William 
Giles Harding was born. 

srigadier general in the militia and prom- 
inent agriculturist, William G. Harding 
made Belle Meade one of the most pros- 


A gardener was brought from Switzerland to 


perous farms in Tennessee. Within its 5,000 
broad acres was a park planted with blue 
yrass where as many as 25() deer roamed 
unmolested. At one time elk, butfaloes and 
cashmere goats were also given sanctuary. 
But Belle Meade’s 
principal attraction was 
its magnificent thor- 
ughbred horses, many 
1t which, including 
Bonnie Scotland, Iro- 
quois and Luke Black- 
burn, won lasting fame 
in the annals of the 
turf. As probably Amer- 
s oldest farm for 
breeding thoroughbreds 
ind one of the finest of 
ts day the estate was 


October, 1949 


[ROQUOIS - Only American hred horse 
that has ever won the English Derby 


BELLE MEADE 
the Beautiful 


care for the lowers and shrubs 


internationally renowned. The sale of year- 

ling colts which was an eagerly awaited 

annual event brought thousands of visitors 

from this country and abroad. Representa- 

tives of the French government who came 

to inspect American 

thoroughbreds in 1881 

reported that Belle 

Meade had the finest in 

the country. Though his 

horses were entered in 

all the leading races 

and won many tro- 

phies, General Harding 

j was interested in racing 

‘ ~ solely as a gentleman’s 

sport and refused to 
take part in betting. 


Besides horsemen 


wll 


many prominent persons 
were visitors at Belle Meade, 
including Andrew Jackson, 
James K. Polk, Benjamin 
Harrison and Grover Cleve- 
land. As evidence of the hos- 
pitality for which the planta- 
tion was noted, the dining 
table was kept extended to 
its full length with places 
always set for unexpected 
guests. 

Like most of the southern 
plantations of that time 
Belle Meade had its comple 
ment of slaves. They were 
however, treated with un 
usual consideration and con 
cern for their comfort and 
welfare. Charles Sumner 
noted abolitionist, declared 
that if conditions at Belle Meade were typ 
ical of the South, “I must retract much that 
I have written against slavery.” 

Two of General Hard- 
ing’s daughters mar- 
ried brothers, Wil- 
liam H. and Howell 
E. Jackson, who 
continued to op- 
erate Belle Meade 
after Harding’s 
death. By 
U. S. Grant’s own ad- 


General 


mission he narrowly es- william H. Jackson 

caped capture by William Jackson who was 
a brigadier general in the Confederat 

cavalry. 

Though the property passed into other 
hands after the death of General Jackson’s 
son and has been reduced in size through- 
out the years, Belle Meade, still privately 
owned, has been maintained as one of the 
South’s most beautiful plantations. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and _ the 


homes of American industry. 


«x THE HOME * 
SPrsurence Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N.Y 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 
writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity & Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1949, The Home Insurance Company 
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enough building material to repro- 
duce the fireproof walls of every 
skyscraper in America, to duplicate 
all wallboard ever manufactured, 
to replace every piece of interior 
decoration and statuary on the 
American continent, and still leave 
one-third of the Tularosa gypsum 
untouched. 

Investigation of the merits of the 
White Sands project by the United 
States Government resulted in the 
creation in January, 1933, of the 


White Sands National Monument in 
the southern end of the dune area. 
A road was built from State High- 
way No. 3, from a point near Ala- 
mogordo, to the heart of the sands 
and Tom Charles, resident custo- 
dian, opened the new National Park 
Service area on April 29, 1934. 

The scientific features touched 
upon by investigators, plus the ob- 
vious archeological and _ historical 
features that have not yet been ap- 


proached by the scholar, indicate 
that the White Sands are impor- 
tant to the student. 

Yet it is not the scientific interest 
alone which justifies the reservation 
of this unique bit of the American 
scene. The loveliness of its white 
and green, the cleanliness of its vast 
expanse, and its appeal to the lover 
of the unexplored and desolate mark 
it as an area to which will go those 
discerning travelers who would see 
Nature’s masterpieces. 





Carlsbad . . . Beautiful Caverns 


Of Unknown Dimensions But 


Readily Available To Visitors 


Although it has been the subject of 
extensive explorations, the size of 
the Carlsbad Caverns is not yet 
known. Already many miles of pas- 
sages and chambers have been ex- 


plored and further mileage is con- 
tinually being conquered. How far 
the caverns extend under the Guad- 
alupe Mountains no one knows. 

At the present time, the caverns 


Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico are the largest caverns known. Great areas 
are easily available to visitors, yet there is a large part of the caverns yet 
unexplored.—Photo by Santa Fe Ry. 


have three main levels, and there 
may be others not yet discovered. 
The first is at the 750-foot level, to 
which visitors are conducted. Below 
it is another vast subterranean 
apartment at 900 feet, and below 
that still another at 1,320 feet. None 
of these levels has been completely 
explored, nor is it the desire of the 
National Park Service to make fur- 
ther explorations until the present 
known areas are more fully de- 
veloped. 

The Caverns are openings made 
by water in a massive rock known 
as Carlsbad limestone. This lime- 
stone was formed originally in a 
shallow inland extension of the 
ocean some 200 million years ago— 
in the Permian period, which fol- 
lowed the time of greatest coal 
forming throughout the world. After 
the period, the area was dry land, 
but it may have been resubmerged 
and covered by sediments at a later 
period. 

The uplifting and folding move- 
ments that formed the Rocky Moun- 
tains also raised the Carlsbad area 
above sea level. The Guadalupe 
Mountains near Carlsbad are out- 
liers of that great mountain system. 
The uplift of the region took place 
about the end of the “Age of Dino- 
saurs” (Cretaceous period)—some 
60 million years ago, Since that 
time, the streams have carved their 
deep gorges, the vast caverns have 
been hollowed out, and within them, 
at a still later time, the amazing 
decorative deposits were formed. 

Many of the formations in all 
forms and positions are beautifully 
colored, generally in shades of tan, 
but tints of rose, green, and purple 
are also sometimes seen. 
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PLUS 


NEW THRIFTIMATIC CHECK IMPRINTER! 


Backed by 10 years’ experience with ‘on-the-premises’ check imprinting! 


WITH THESE NEW FEATURES 


1) Automatic feed. 2) Power-operated. 3) Count regulator. Merely 


Set pre-selector dial to number of checks and standard deposit 


tickets to be imprinted 


and flip switch! Shuts off at desired 


quantity. Checks come out face up with assured quality imprints. 


Compact! Takes little more space than a typewriter. 


Choice of 3 Imprint Positions 


Checks can be imprinted with name, address and 
city. Professional appearance assured through 
use of varied type styles. ‘One-time’ composi- 
tion eliminates re-distributing or wasteful dis- 
carding of type. TYPE PERMANENTLY 
LOCKED IN REVOLUTIONARY “NAME- 
TUBE”; ALWAYS READY FOR INSTANT 
USE, 


You Make No Investment! 
This New Check Imprinter 
Is Yours As Part Of 


Vhnifti Check Sewice 


We—not the bank—make the total investment. 
We are satisfied to derive our return entirely from 
successful results produced for the bank. To 
assure that success, a continuous advertising 
program with a wide choice of material for all 
media is prepared for each client bank. We pro- 
vide all operating forms and supplies necessary 
to service the ThriftiCheck accounts. 

Find out more about ThriftiCheck service and 
the new TurietiMatic Check imprinter today! 
Just write, call or wire for full information. 


On exhibit at BOOTH #2, A.B.A.’s San Francisco Convention! 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
31 NASSAU STREET «© NEW YORK5,N.Y. © Telephone: REctor 2-7580 
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Washington And Oregon Routes 


Places of interest and routes to be used are listed on pages 22 and 24 
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/ 
THIS PRECISION 
INSTRUMENT CHECKS 
THE THICKNESS OF 
HAMMERMILL SAFETY 
++ HELPS MAKE SURE 
EVERY RUN IS UNIFORM 


Hammermill Safety must pass no less than 18 ex- 
acting laboratory tests before it is shipped to you. 
That’s why it is the uniform check paper — uni- 
form in its smooth-writing qualities, its strength, 
its color, its highly sensitized protective surface. 

We'd like you to know this fine check paper 
better. Simply attach the coupon to your bank 
letterhead and mail it today for a sample book 
showing Hammermill Safety in a variety of colors [a 
and three pleasing background patterns. No obli- 
gation, of course. No salesman will call. 


GIVE YOUR CHECKS THE ADVANTAGES OF THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER 


Send coupon now rer FREE sample Look! 


Ls “ee tee nN ee ee 

SSS > : 
“ ee Hammermill Paper Company 

~ 1505 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me — FREE — a sample book showing 
HAMMERMILL SAFETY. 


Name Position 
a 
(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead) 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY. ERIE. PA FOUNDED 1898 
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Two Thousand Feet Were Blown 


From This Mountain Top 








Without a doubt, Mt. Rainier is one of the most beautiful mountains in the 
world. It is easily reached from Seattle or Tacoma, Washington, It is a huge 
volcano, perpetually covered with snow and ice. There are 28 glaciers, many 
of which are easily reached.—Photo from Union Pacific Ry. 


Mount Rainier stands 10,000 feet 
above its immediate base, and cov- 
ers 100 square miles of territory. It 
is not a simple cone tapering to a 
slender, pointed summit like Fuji 
Yama, the great volcano of Japan. 
It more nearly resembles an enor- 
mous tree stump with spreading 
base and irregularly broken top. 
Like all volcanoes, Rainier shas 
built up its cone with the materials 
ejected by its own eruptions—with 
cinders and occasional flows of 
liquid lava that have solidified into 
layers of hard rock. At one time, it 
attained an altitude of not less than 
16,000 feet. Then, a great explosion 
destroyed the top part of the moun- 
tain, and reduced its height by some 
2,000 feet. The volcano was left be- 
headed, and with a capacious hollow 
crater, surrounded by a jagged rim. 
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Later on, this great cavity, which 
measured nearly two miles across, 
was filled by two small cinder cones. 
Successive feeble eruptions added 
to their height until they formed 
together a low, rounded dome which 
now constitutes the mountain’s sum- 
mit. It rises only about 400 feet 
above. the rim of the old crater. So 
broad is the mountain’s crown that, 
from no point at its base can one 
see the top. The higher portions of 
the old crater rim, moreover, rise 
to elevations within a few hundred 
feet of the summit, and, especially 
when viewed from below, stand out 
boldly as separate peaks that mask 
and seem to overshadow the central 
dome. 

The altitude of the main summit 
was for many years in doubt. In 
1913, the United States Geological 








Survey was able to make a new 
series of measurements by triangu- 
lation methods at close range. These 
give the peak an elevation of 14,408 
feet, thus placing it near the top of 
the list of high summits of the 
United States. 

The crowning snow mound, which 
was once supposed to be the highest 
point in the United States, still bears 
the name of “Columbia Crest.” It is 
essentially a huge snowdrift or snow 
dune heaped up by the westerly 
winds, 

The drift is situated at the point 
where the rims of the two summit 
craters touch, and represents the 
only permanent snow mass on these 
rims, for some of the internal heat 
of the volcano still remains and suf- 
fices to keep these rock-crowned 
curving ridges bare of snow the bet- 
ter part of the year. It is intense 
enough, even, to produce numerous 
steam jets along the inner face of 
the rim of the east crater, which 
appears to be the most recently 
formed of the two. The center of 
this depression, however, is filled 
with snow, so that it has the appear- 
ance of a shallow, white-floored 
bowl some 1,200 feet in diameter. 

Great caverns are melted out by 
the steam jets under the edges of 
the snow mass. They have proved a 
blessing to more than one party that 
has found itself compelled to remain 
overnight on the summit, saving 
them from death in the icy gales. 


It’s Easy To Reach The Glaciers 


The first ice one meets on ap- 
proaching the mountain from Long- 
mire Springs lies in the upper end 
of the Nisqually Valley. The auto- 
mobile road, which up to this point 
follows the west side of the valley, 
winding in loops and curves along 
the heavily wooded mountain flank, 
here ventures out upon the rough 
boulder bed of the Nisqually River 
and crosses the foaming torrent on 
a picturesque wooden bridge. 

Some fifteen hundred feet above 
this structure, blocking the valley 
to a height of some 400 feet, looms 
a huge shapeless pile of what seems 
at first sight only rock debris. It is 
the dirt-stained end of one of the 
largest glaciers—the Nisqually. 
From a yawning cave in its front 
issues the Nisqually stream, a river 
full-fledged from the start. 
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All the resources of financial strength, 
seasoned banking judgment and the teach- 
ings of experience stand behind the Amer- 
ican banking system in meeting the credit 
demands of industry and agriculture in 
this critical period of political and busi- 


ness uncertainty. Those resources are rein- 


forced by modern insurance facilities, 


developed by experience to fit the re- 


quirements of banks. 


Many of the foremost organizations in 
American banking and finance are pro- 


tected by blanket bond and other insur- 


ance safeguards which we have designed 
and supplied. These facilities are the 
outcome of decades of experience by 
United States Guarantee Company in 
handling difficult insurance problems in 


nearly every type of business activity. 


UNITED STATES 
GUARANTEE COMPANY 


New York City 


FIDELITY SURETY CASUALTY 


Aviation Insurance Through Associated Aviation Underwriters 





A glacier is not a mere stationary 
blanket of snow and ice clinging 
inert to the mountain flank. It is a 
slowly moving streamlike body that 
descends by virtue of its own 
weight. The upper parts are con- 
tinually being replenished by fresh 
snowfalls, which at those high alti- 
tudes do not entirely melt away in 
summer; while the lower end loses 
annually more by melting than it 
receives by precipitation, and is 
maintained only by the continued 
accession of masses from above. The 
rate at which the ice advances has 
been determined by Prof. J. N. Le 
Conte, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, In 1903, he placed a row of 
stakes across the glacier, and with 
the aid of surveying instruments 
obtained accurate measurements of 
the distances through which they 
moved from day to day. He found 


Crater Lake Rests In The Heart 
Of A Mighty Volcano 


that in summer, when the move- 
ment is greatest, it averages 16 
inches per day. 

Paradise Glacier makes its staft 
at an elevation of less than 9,000 
feet. Its appearance is that of a 
gently undulating ice field, cre- 
vassed only toward its lower edge 
and remarkably clean throughout. 
No debris-shedding cliffs rise any- 
where along its borders, and this 
fact, no doubt, largely explains its 
freedom from accumulations of rock 
on its surface. 

The absence of cliffs also implies 
a lack of protecting shade. Prac- 
tically the entire expanse of the 
glacier lies exposed to the full glare 
of the sun. As a consequence, its 
losses by melting are very heavy, 
and a single hot summer may visibly 
diminish the glacier’s bulk. Never- 
theless, it seems to hold its own as 


A terrific eruption thousands of years ago blew away the top of a mountain 

in Oregon and, since that time, the crater has been filled with water. A later 

eruption formed a small volcano in the center of Crater Lake, which makes 

this mountain-high lake still more fascinating —Photo from Oregon State 
ighway Commission. 


well as any other glacier on Mount 
Rainier, and this ability to recuper- 
ate finds its explanation in the ex- 
ceeding abundance of fresh snowg 
that replenish it every winter. 

At its lower border, Paradise 
Glacier splits into several lobes. Th 
westernmost sends forth the Para- 
dise River, which, turning south- 
westward, plunges over the Sluiskin 
Falls, and runs the length of Para- 
dise Valley. The middle lobe hag 
become known as Stevens Glacier 
and ends in Stevens Creek, a stream 
which almost immediately drops 
over a precipice of some 600 feet— 
the Fairy Falls—and winds south- 
eastward through rugged Stevens 
Canyon. 

The altitude here is a trifle under 
4,000 feet; hence, the ice in view 
lies more than 10,000 feet beiow the 
summit of the mountain, the place 
of its origin. 


Located in southern Oregon, on the 
crest of the Cascade Range, Crater 
Lake National Park has a high place 


among the nation’s most scenic } 


. wonderlands. Tranquility now pre- 


vails where once relentless volcanic 
power was displayed. 

The lake rests in the heart of a’ 
mighty volcano whose destruction = 
resulted in the formation of a vast 
crater in which water accumulated. 
It is 6 miles wide, 2,000 feet deep, 
covers an area of 20 square miles, 
and has a shore line of 26 miles, | 
with multicolored cliffs rising 5007 
to 2,000 feet above the lake. 

Trails lead to high points on the” 
rim and to the shore of the lake. 
Launches and rowboats are avail- 
able for scenic trips and trout fish- 
ing. Daily launch trips are scheduled 
around the lake shore line and to 
Wizard Island. A paved road ex- 
tends around the crater rim, a dis- 
tance of 35 miles, presenting scores 
of enthralling views of the lake. 


It isn’t wise or fair to compare 
yourself with other people who have 
accomplished things you would like 
to accomplish. The only safe thing 
to do is to compare your accom- 
plishments of yesterday with what 
you accomplish today. 
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Recodak Junior MI 


...@ versatile microfilmer-reader unit designed 
to handle the requirements of community banks at minimum cost. 


With a Recordak Junior Microfilmer... any community —_ mentally. See how you can save time, effort, dollars by 
bank can realize the same advantages enjoyed in a larger —_ adapting the photographic speed, accuracy, and complete- 
bank where Recordak Microfilmers are installed depart- ness of Recordak microfilming to your present routines! 





description of incoming items 


It’s no longer necessary for your tellers 
to describe incoming checks on their 
deposit slips. They need only list the 
total amount . . . and the Recordak 
Junior Microfilmer does the rest— 
gives you a complete record of the 
deposit slip and accompanying 
checks. (Many banks microfilm both 
sides of checks for a complete record 
- .. are thereby assured maximum 
protection.) 


Result: Tellers give faster, more 
efficient service at their windows... 
backed up all the while by a photo- 
graphically accurate and complete 
record of all items handled. 


duplication in bookkeeping 


There’s only one record to post . . « 
there’s only one posting a day with the 
unique Recordak Single Posting Sys- 
tem. Your bookkeepers post only to 
a statement which serves as a ledger 
during the month. Then it is micro- 
filmed for the bank’s future ledger- 
record . . . and forwarded to the 
depositor along with his cancelled 
checks, which were also recorded 
for the bank’s protection. 


Result: Bookkeepers can handle 


many more accounts per month .. . 


using less equipment than is re- 
quired in dual posting systems... 
far less stationery, too. 


description in transit 


An adding machine tape serves as 
your Recordak transit letter. 

Just list and total the check 
amounts—that’s all. Manual, time- 
consuming description of individual 
transit items is unnecessary when 
you have a Recordak Junior Micro- 
filmer. For it compiles the record 
. . - with the speed, the accuracy, 
the completeness of photography. 


Result: At least 60% of the time 
now needed to prepare descriptive 
transit letters can be saved. Further- 
more, the job can be done efficiently 
by any clerk familiar with an adding 
machine. 





Improved Record-Control. Your 
microfilm copies can be filed at your 
finger tips in just 2% of the space 
required for bulky paper originals 
... ready, at all times, for immediate 


Look at the records you get with 
a Recordak Junior Microfilmer: a 
photographically accurate and com- 
plete history of all items handled by 
the bank . . . on compact rolls of 
microfilm which can’t be tampered 
with or altered without detection. 
Protection . . . such as you’ve never 
known before . .. that guards against 
loss, carelessness, and fraud. 


review on the viewing-screen of the 
Recordak Junior Microfilmer. In ad- 
dition, duplicate film copies can be 
made—vault-stored for maximum 
protection. 


ou build dopusn gerduill... 


Your depositors will appreciate the 
greater protection ... the new ser- 
vices you can offer. 

Your Recordak microfilm records 
serve as a constant double-check on 
their accounts . . . can point out 
discrepancies resulting from fraud 
or carelessness in their organizations. 


Also, should they lose or misplace 
their cancelled checks you can sub- 
stantiate their payments . . . provide 
facsimilies of the originals. 
Important advantages . . . proved 
by the fact that many banks are 
building new business by advertising 
that they are Recordak-equipped. 


Free Facsimile Service. Should your 
transit letters be lost or destroyed 
en route, you suffer no expense ... 
and your depositors are inconveni- 
enced less. For Recordak will pro- 
duce free facsimilies of all lost transit 
items—directly from your microfilm 
records. And those will be honored 
in lieu of the missing originals, 





lio” with the Recordak Junior Microfilmer 


The Recordak Junior Microfilmer, designed and built 
by Kodak, is a compact self-contained unit requiring 
approximately 3 square feet of set up space. [It can 
be installed on any desk or table... or on top of a 


Recordak Film File. 


To record checks, statements, or other documents 
—bound or unbound, and up to 944 x 14 inehes— 
you simply place them on the copyboard and touch 
the exposure buttons. The machine does the rest... 
takes the picture .. . advances the film. Any clerk, 
as part of her daily routine, can do the job... quickly, 
efficiently. Should a front-and-back record be desired, 
maximum speed can be realized by photographing the 
fronts and backs of checks in one exposure. 


You can have a Recordak Junior Microfilmer installed 
in your bank—realize all the advantages of Recordak 
microfilming—without capital investment ... at a 
low monthly rental charge that includes servicing, 
maintenance, and parts replacement. 

Your film costs, too, will be surprisingly low. 
Imagine being able to record up to 6,000 checks on a 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


In their microfilming operations, many community 
banks follow the Recordak Co-ordinated System: all 
incoming items (mail, teller, exchange) are collected 
at periodic intervals . .. microfilmed .. . entered on 
the proof sheet... and then distributed to the various 
departments. Also microfilmed, are all documents 
which originate in the bank ... such as return items, 


statements, etc. 


To read your microfilm records, you simply insert 
the desired film roll... lower the viewing-sereen .. . 
and flick a switch. Every detail is projected sharp 
and clear... enlarged to convenient reading size... 
and you can speed the film from image to image 
merely by turning a convenient handle. 


100-foot roll of film... costing only $3.63... with 
no extra charge for processing. For more information 
on the way Recordak Junior Microfilmers serve thou- 
sands of community banks — contact the nearest 
Recordak branch office. Or write to Recordak Cor- 
poration (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 


350 Madison Ave... New York 17, N. Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


Originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 


CLEVELAND 
DALLAS 
DENVER 
DETROIT 


Rerandak ( ATLANTA HOUSTON 
BOSTON 

branch < 

CHICAGO 


é | LOS ANGELES 
offices CINCINNATI 


MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


NEW ORLEANS PORTLAND, ORE, 
NEW YORK ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Service facilities 
available in many 
additional cities 











The Columbia River is, in many ways, the world’s most beautiful 

river. It flows between mountains and, in many places, there are 

high precipices from which fall some of the most beautiful water- 

falls. A highway along the river makes it possible to get the benefit 

of all these scenic wonders.——Photo from Oregon State Highway 
Commission. 


Two Highways Flank The 
Beautiful Columbia River 


If you drive to the coast on U. S. 
Route 30, you will follow, through 
Oregon, what is known as the “Co- 
lumbia River Highway,” one of the 
most beautiful drives in this coun- 
try. Its beauty is due to the fact 
that it not only follows a huge 
river, but it passes through some 
of the most interesting scenery in 
the Northwest. As you drive west, 
the river is at your right, and at 
your left are high precipitous banks 
from the tops of which drop many 
beautiful waterfalls. Multnomah 
Falls is shown in an illustration 
herewith. 

If you follow the Columbia River 
on the Washington side, U. S. Route 
830, you will also have the benefit 
of the remarkable scenic effects and 
the natural wonders of this terri- 
tory. 

This highway in Washington is 
known as the “Evergreen High- 
way.” It follows the Columbia 
Gorge through Vancouver and Long- 
view and ends at the Pacific Ocean. 
Many fascinating places are passed 
through en route. 

By changing to U. S. Route 99 at 
Kelso, Washington, you can drive on 
Seattle, Everett, and 
Bellingham. In fact, you can drive 
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on into British Columbia, and this 
drive is well worth the time. You 
may take a boat from Vancouver, 
British Columbia to Vancouver Is- 
land, on which there is a splendid 
automobile route going north to the 
Forbidden Plateau and south to Vic- 
toria, where you can drive your car 
onto a boat and go back to Seattle. 

On Route 30 (The Columbia 
River Highway), you pass Celilo 
Falls, where the Indians capture 
salmon as the fish climb over the 
waterfalls to reach places higher 
up the river, where they spawn. 
Only the Indians are allowed to 
catch the salmon at this point. 

One of the interesting things to 
see at Bonneville Dam is the method 
devised for enabling the salmon to 
go upstream without difficulty in 
spite of the high dam. Government 
employees constructed what is 
known as a “salmon ladder,” which 
is a series of pools, each one a little 
higher than the other. The energetic 
salmon can jump from one pool to 
the next highest without any diffi- 
culty. 


A person who does what he can 
to meet his immediate responsibility 
will not have much time to worry 
about the other things which are 
beyond his control. 


Here Is A Fisherman’s 
Paradise 


Spokane is in the center of a great 
playground. Within 50 miles of it 
are 56 lakes. The citizen who emu- 
lates Izaak Walton can fish in a dif- 
ferent lake every week-end of the 
year and have some likely angler’s 
Edens left for holidays; or, if he 
prefers fishing in running water, he 
can flick a fly in any one of a hun- 
dred trout streams. 

The turbulent Spokane River 
flows through the heart of the city. 
in time of flood flinging the spray 
of its lovely falls high over the rail 
of the Monroe Street Bridge, 135 
feet above its rapids. 

Power of the mountain torrents 
has made the city a manufacturing 
center, but with all its industry, it 
is a home town. Its hominess and 
friendliness are evident to the visi- 
tor the moment he steps into the 
hotel about which sccial life centers. 

In the irrigated Spokane Valley, 
fruit, vegetables, and flowers run 
riot in teeming fields. Near the city 
limits are many lumber and paper 
mills and a large match factory. 





This is Multnomah Falls near the 
Columbia River as viewed from the 
Columbia River Highway. It is only 
one of the many spectacular falls 
in this vicinity. 













By LOUIS J. RONDER 
Manager, Insurance Division, Continental- 


Illinois National Bank and Trust 


Company of Chicago 


S BUSINESS relationships 
A change, as progress alters 
modes and practices in those 
relationships, as new methods of 
transportation are developed, so 
will new hazards and risks appear. 
Economic conditions in their fluctu- 
ation sometimes develop hazards 
that may not be present at all 
times. 

As an illustration, when there is 
full occupancy of available space, a 
bank may be put out of business 
for a long time by a disastrous 
fire. The cost of maintaining its 
personnel by payment of salaries 
alone would be a very substantial 
item. The cost would not be so 
large if building materials were 
plentiful, or if a vacant building 
were available for temporary oc- 
cupancy. 

Collectively, fire losses exceed all 
other perils combined in frequency, 
severity and total loss. 

We must not consider any build- 
ing as fireproof—‘fire-resistive’ is a 
much better term. No matter how 
well a building is constructed, if it 
is filled with combustible materials 
a disastrous fire loss can be sus- 
tained. Consequently, in estimating 
the possible extent of a fire loss we 
must take into consideration not 
only the building construction, but 
also the nature of the contents. 

Another factor to consider is the 
exposure from neighboring prop- 
erties and also, where the building 
is situated in a congested area, the 
possibility of a wide-spread con- 
flagration. 
associated with fire is 
Lightning 


Closely 
the peril of lightning. 
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A Bank Needs This Insurance 
To Protect Physical Assets 


Loss by fire exceeds all other perils in both frequency and severity. Collec- 


tively, fire losses are more than the losses from all other perils combined. 


causes many fires. Loss by light- 
ning, however, is invariably in- 
cluded in the fire policy—both the 
immediate loss from the stroke it- 
self and the ensuing fire loss. 

The devastating tornado, which 
is so prevalent in the Middle West, 
gave rise to windstorm insurance. 
The First World War brought into 
existence what is now known as 
simple explosion insurance, the 
need for which was twofold: First, 
because of the fear of malicious 
explosions such as might result 
from bombs planted by saboteurs 
or foreign agents and, second, on 
account of the explosion hazards in 
the manufacture of munitions, and 
explosive gas and dust in chemical 








and other industrial processes. 

The violence and strife which ac- 
companied labor disturbances after 
the First World War showed the 
need for riot insurance. More re- 
cently, an indorsement to include 
malicious mischief and vandalism 
losses has been developed. 

The extensive use of aircraft dur- 
ing the last two decades has re- 
sulted in an occasional loss to 
property on the ground caused by 
aircraft crashes. Insurance against 
this peril, along with damage 
to buildings or other structures 
caused by vehicles, was added to 
the available coverages. 

Formerly, it was necessary to is- 
sue a separate policy for wind- 


Borrowers May Need Some of These Coverages If Their 
Loans Are To Be Fully Protected 


Fire and Allied Lines 


Fire and Lightning 
Extended Coverage: 
Windstorm and Hail 
Explosion 
Riot and Civil Commotion 
Smoke Damage 


Aircraft & Motor Vehicle Property Dam- 


age 

Vandalism and Malicious Mischief 

Sprinkler Leakage 

Sprinkler Equipment Damage 

Water Damage 

Accounts Receivable 

Business Interruption 
pancy) 

Legal Liability 

Depreciation 

Debris Removal 

Demolition 

Earthquake 

Flood 


(Use and 


Casualty 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Occupational Diseases 
Liability: 
Comprehensive General Liabilty 
Owners’ Landlords’ and Tenants’ 
Elevator 
Manufacturers or Contractors Public 
Products 
Contractual 
Property Damage 
Aircraft Liability and Property Damage 


Occu- 


Steam Boiler 

Machinery Breakdown 

Boiler and Machinery Use and Occupancy 
Interior Robbery 

Safe Burglary 

Open Stock Burglary 

Plate Glass 

Credit Insurance 


Automobile 
Fire and Theft or Comprehensive Collision 
Public Liability and Property Damage 
(Medical Payments optional) 
Non-Ownership Public Liability and 
Property Damage 
Hired Cars and Contract Haulers 


Marine and Inland Marine 
Cargo (Import—Export—Coastwise— 
Lakes and Rivers) 
Commercial Hulls 
Hulls (Collision damage to other 
vessels) 
Protection and Indemnity (Bodily In- 
jury—Damage to Docks, Wharfs, etc.) 
Various Transit Risks (Rail, Express, Air 
Freight and Motor Trucks) 
Floaters—Covers property such as patterns, 
dies, cameras, scientific instruments, 
ete., regardless of location. 


Life 
Life Insurance 
Supplemental Contracts 
Annuity Contracts 
Group Life Insurance 
Credit Life Insurance 
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Whats your Score... 


a test that can 
make money 






for many banks! 


Wham a 
ANN FP 


ee, 






Do you enter all of these on one machine: Incoming If you score even a single 







mail? Counter items? Clearing list? NO, you need a National 


Proof Sy stem! 










Do you have positive identification of every credit 


item? (Through a date, deposit number, classification 
number, and amount printed on each incoming letter 
° 










Experience has proved that 
the National Proof System 
increases proof department 








and clearing list.) 








efficiency, permits a smooth 
flow of work to all other de- 






Do you have centralized control of every department? 












(Compiling all proof figures at one source and on partments, and saves money 


one machine.) at the same time. 








Do you have automatic accuracy? (With a proof sys- 


tem that shows if a deposit is incorrect, that prints 
the amount of the error, and that provides controlling 
‘ 


figures instantly.) 


Do you correct errors mechanically? (With a mechan- 
ical lock enforcing correction of errors and preventing 
’ 
e 


There’s a National for 























every bank and every 
banking job. 


Regardless of the size of 











your bank, there’s a National 
System to meet your every 






entry of next deposit until error is corrected.) banking need... not only 


in the proof department, but 



















Do you have accurate, directed sorting? (Speedy dis- in all departments. Call your 
nearest National representa- 


tive, or write to the Com- 


tribution of items with shutter-directed accuracy and 
#? seven individual tapes to save relisting of items.) : 
pany at Dayton 9, Ohio, 


Lhis 6-4-page, illustrated booklet describes the National line 
for banks. Get it FREE from your National representative. 
You'll find it most interesting and useful. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
October, 1949 






storm, another for simple explosion 
and riot, and still a third for dam- 
age caused by aircraft or vehicles. 
However, about 13 years ago, the 
extended coverage indorsement was 
adopted for attachment to the 
standard fire policy. This indorse- 
ment provides insurance against all 
of the foregoing perils except that 
the malicious mischief coverage is 
optional; it can be included or 
omitted depending upon whether 
the insured wishes to pay the extra 
cost. 

On the other hand, smoke dam- 
age from stationary heating and 
cooking units connected to a chim- 
ney by a smoke pipe has been 
added without charge as a final 
gesture in offering a broad, com- 
prehensive coverage. It is now the 
rule, rather than the exception, to 
attach the extended coverage in- 
dorsement to fire insurance policies. 

There may be no obvious explo- 
sion hazard in the premises, that is, 
no industrial processes utilizing ex- 
plosive gas or chemicals, or caus- 
ing an explosive dust, and yet this 
does not mean that an explosion 
loss is out of the question. Severe 
explosions occasionally occur as a 
result of a leak in gas mains or 
heating and miscellaneous appli- 
ances. There also is the danger of 
a concussion loss as a result of a 
gas, chemical or dust explosion in 
neighboring properties. The cov- 
erage does not include loss caused 
by a boiler or machinery explosion; 
this type of explosion can be cov- 
ered under a boiler and machinery 
policy. 

There are other exposures to loss 
which are sometimes lost sight of 
or perhaps ignored until after a 
fire occurs, and then it is too late 
to do anything about it. One of 
these is in connection with records. 
What would happen if, upon ar- 
rival at your bank tomorrow, you 
found the premises gutted by fire 
and records destroyed? The task 
of replacing the records would in- 
volve almost endless detail and con- 
siderable expense. There are two 
steps which may be taken: One is 
to do everything reasonable to pre- 
vent a loss of this kind; the other 
is to obtain proper insurance pro- 
tection so that if such a loss should 
occur, the expense incident to the 
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replacement of the records will be 
fully covered. 

If any one problem in the entire 
subject of property insurance takes 
precedence over all others it is the 
question of insurable value. What 
constitutes the value for insurance 
purposes? 

Buildings may be divided into 
two major groups. The group pre- 
senting the greatest difficulty is that 
in which a considerable difference 
exists between a fair estimate of 
possible market value, and replace- 
ment cost new, less physical de- 
preciation. When that condition is 
found to exist, it is usually due to 
obsolescence which is merely one 
factor in depreciation, but that fac- 
tor can operate to dress the value 
of a building in sound physical con- 
dition. What then is the “Actual 
cash value” of such a building? 

The New York State Court of 
Appeals had such a question before 
it in January, 1928, in McAnarney 
v. Newark Fire Insurance Company, 





Fire Insurance Policy 
Direct loss by fire (and usually light- 
ning) to property, excluding money, se- 
curities, notes, records, etc. Fire caused by 
war, invasion, etc., not covered. 


Extended Coverage Endorsement 
(attachable to fire policy) 
Direct loss or damage by windstorm, 
cyclone, tornado and hail, explosion, riot, 
aircraft, smoke, vehicles; subject to vari- 

ous exceptions. 
Windstorm Policy 


Damage by winds from tornado and hur- 
ricane to real and personal property. 


Riot, Civil Commotion and Explosion 
(Explosion may be written alone) 
Loss or damage caused by riot, riot at- 
tending a strike, insurrection, civil com- 
motion and explosion (except fire 
damage) originating on premises or else- 

where. 
Rental Income 


Less of income when rented property 
is unoccupied because of fire and other 
hazards. 

Rental Value 


Rent of premises when owned premises 
damaged by fire, etc. Excess cost due to 
fire of using other property or facilities 
to continue normal business. 

Extra Expense 

(Fire and Extended Coverage ) 

Covers additional -expense of doing 
business elsewhere if necessitated by a 
fire (or other disaster) at the insured’s 
premises and nothing else. 


Sprinkler Leakage 
(and liability for damage) 


Damage by water caused by leakage or 


These Insurance Forms Cover the Bank’s 
Physical Assets 


et al, 159 N. E. 902, and this case 
was recently reviewed again in ar 
insurance publication. 


The subject of insurance was : 
set of buildings used for the manu- 
facture of malt. Though the physi- 
cal condition of the buildings wa: 
good, their market value wa: 
sharply depressed by the passage 
of the National Prohibition Act and 
the fact that the types of construc- 
tion practically precluded thei: 
adaptation to other use. The in- 
sured had erected a large sign upon 
the premises advertising the prop- 
erty for sale for $12,000. That was 
the situation when the buildings 
were totally destroyed by fire. The 
insured, alleging that the sole 
measure of damage should be the 
cost of reproduction less physical 
depreciation; filed proofs of loss in 
which the buildings were valued at 
approximately $60,000. 

The interested insurance com- 
panies took the position that the 
sole measure of damage should be 


accidental operation of sprinkler system. 
Liability of owner or lessor for such 
amage. 
Boiler Explosion and Machinery 
Breakdown 
Damage to property of insured and 
others and liability for personal injury or 


death to public. 


Public Liability of Owners, Landlords 
and Tenants and Elevator Liability 
Liability to the public for bodily in- 
juries or death due to accidents and in 
connection with elevators, on owned or 

leased premises. 


Comprehensive General Liability 
All liability risks, except those specifi- 
cally excluded. 

Automobile 
Public Liability—Property Damage 
Bodily injuries to the public and dam- 
age to property of others. 

Automobile 
Non-ownership—Hired car liability 
Bodily injuries to the public and dam- 
age to property of others in use of cars 
not owned by insured but used on in- 

sured’s business. 


Automobile 
Fire and Theft, Comprehensive, 
Collision 

Loss through fire, lightning or theft any- 
where. Loss by fire, theft, pilferage, wind- 
storm, hail, explosion, earthquake, water, 
malicious mischief or vandalism. Damage 
to insured’s car by collision. 

Plate Glass 


Accidental breakage of or damage to 
plate glass and lettering—chiefly a_ re- 
placement coverage. 
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Development and production of safety papers that 
meet the most exacting specifications, in writing 
surface, appearance, dependability, has been the 
fixed purpose of George La Monte & Son throughout 
more than 75 years of operation. » » Today La Monte 
check papers are recognized as the standard for qual- 
ity and safety from coast to coast. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting — makes identification positive. 


—_s"* PAPER FOR CHECKS 


RGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


Ba THE WAVY UNES © ARE & LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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the market value as indicated by 
the advertised price of $12,000 less 
the value of the land. In the trial 
court, the jury specified that the 
value was $55,000. With approxi- 
mately $43,000 of insurance in force 
and a total loss to the property, the 
jury returned a verdict for the face 
of the policies. 

The appellate divisions of the 
Supreme Court affirmed and the 
case went to the Court of Appeals. 


The high court rejected both 
market value and replacement cost 
less physical depreciation as an ex- 
clusive measure of the plaintiff’s 
loss, pointing out that the insurance 
was limited to “actual cash value” 
and interpreting that phrase to 
mean actual value expressed in 
terms of money. 

After the case had been sent back 
for retrial, the litigants got together 
and, applying the rules laid down 
in the Court of Appeals opinion, 
succeeded in reaching a settlement 
without further litigation. 


Factors Influencing Actual 
Cash Value Must Be Considered 

In this case, the rule was laid 
down that all factors influencing 
“actual cash value” must be con- 
sidered. This might be illustrated 
by a straight mathematical average 
of the following: reproductive cost 
less physical depreciation; esti- 
mated market value; rental income 
capitalized; assessed valuation. If 
the parties can agree on the weight 
to be given each of these and other 
factors, then a weighted average 
value could be arrived at which 
might reasonably be said to repre- 
sent “actual cash value.” 

Fortunately, the problem is not 
so acute on the numerically larger 
group of buildings for which values 
computed on the various methods 
of evaluation do not differ material- 
ly. In this group, it is rather com- 
mon practice and generally satis- 
factory to take reproduction cost 
less physical depreciation as a rea- 
sonable measure of “actual cash 
value.” Here the problem is largely 
one of keeping insurance in tune 
with changing costs of construction 
and consequent changes in “actual 
cash value.” 

Note—Mr. Ronder gave a talk re- 
cently on this subject before the 
Chicago Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking. 
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Credit Men Advised To Use 


field Warehousing 


Large manufacturers having dis- 
tributor credit problems were urged 
to seek aid for their outlets from 
bankers familiar with field ‘ware- 
housing, in an address before the 
53rd Annual Credit Congress, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, re- 
cently at Atlantic City. 

Donald J. Dickens, vice president 
of Lawrence Warehouse Co., the 
speaker, described the benefits ac- 
cruing from this form of inventory 
financing to both manufacturer and 
distributor. He cited particularly the 
fact that numerous sales are being 
made as a result of field warehouse 
loans which would not be possible 
otherwise for credit reasons. 

“You as credit men are one of the 
chief factors in speeding or retard- 
ing distribution, since a substantial 
majority of all distribution in this 
country is based on credit. Every 
time you turn down an account be- 
cause of the poor financial standing 
of the purchaser, you slow down 
distribution. Your own company 
loses a sale, Every time you are con- 
fronted with a credit problem to 
which there is no ready answer, ex- 
plore the possibility of field ware- 
housing. 

“Let us suppose that your cus- 
tomer has a field warehouse on his 
premises. Let us assume that your 
goods are acceptable to a bank as 
collateral security for a loan of 75% 
of their delivered value. You then 
send the bill of lading with sight 
draft attached to the bank. The 
bank gets in touch with your cus- 
tomer, arranges to collect 25% from 
him, advances the 75% as a loan to 
the purchaser and pays the sight 
draft in full. 

“It retains the bill of lading as its 
security. When notified by the car- 
rier of the arrival of the goods, the 
bank authorizes delivery to the 
warehouse. Upon receipt of the 
goods, the warehouseman issues a 
warehouse receipt to the bank. That 
is not far fetched; it’s being done. 

“We have assumed a most impor- 
tant point which sometimes may not 
exist. That is that the goods are ac- 
ceptable as collateral. It is not at all 
unusual that a bank will not be will- 
ing to lend on your goods as collat- 
eral. This is not because of any 


doubt as to their quality. Rather it 
is due to the possibility that, in the 
event of trouble, the bank would 
have difficulty in disposing of the 
goods. A repurchase agreement 
from you to the bank will usually 
overcome this. 

“During this period of tightening 
credit restrictions, many banks have 
found themselves in the position of 
having accounts which they had 
carried for years on an unsecured 
basis. Due to events they have felt 
they were no longer justified in con- 
tinuing to carry the line unsecured. 
In other words they have been con- 
fronted with exactly the same prob- 
lem that confronts you. Their solu- 
tion in a major number of cases has 
been to turn to field warehousing if 
their borrower had inventory avail- 
able to pledge as collateral security 
for the loan. 

“These bankers have for years 
been thoroughly familiar with field 
warehousing and have been using it 
on accounts which they did not con- 
sider warranted an open line of 
credit. Being familiar with the in- 
dustry, it is normal that they should 
have turned immediately to field 
warehousing for collateralizing their 
unsecured loans.” 


Have Faith In the Future 


Faith in oneself and in the future 
is not circumscribed by age, but 
rather is accentuated and more spe- 
cifically directed by those who have 
attained the age of discretion. 

The only human deadline to 
achievement is the one we make 
ourselves. It is not age. 

Faith in the future has moti- 
vated every invention that serves 
mankind, and faith in the future 
has been responsible for the suc- 
cess of every worthwhile business 
and individual. 

Faith in ourselves and in the 
future of the banking business can 
best be exemplified by the efforts 
we make to improve ourselves 
mentally and to the gaining of a 
broader and more comprehensive 
knowledge of our business.—J. L. 
Dart, president, The Florida Na- 
tional Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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/. BURROUGHS HAS IT/ 


lat j Modern, precision-built equipment that makes microfilm a 
u / more useful, more versatile business tool. Burroughs micro- 
filming is the answer to faster, more efficient reproduction of 

Settee all kinds of documents for current use and for storage. 


» to ; BURROUGHS HAS (7/ 


iture 


spe- 
have 


nake Complete familiarity with office and accounting procedures 


... experienced counsel in helping business integrate micro- 


noti- filming into its systems to save time, space and money. 


erves 


ture | | BURROUGHS HAS (7/ 


baits A nationwide chain of conveniently-located processing 

—s centers where exposed microfilm is quickly developed and 

returned for immediate use . . . a nationwide mechanical 

the service organization to insure lasting microfilming satis- 
$s can : faction through efficient maintenance of equipment. 


forts See for yourself how Burroughs microfilming equipment can 
The ames in Microfilm e. : dee age 2 

elves Saad a ee seco save time, money and effort in your business. Give your 
recision-buli ’ i 

of a developed and manufactured by Bell local Burroughs man a call, or write— 


nsive uiaiairieienae serviced BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
J. b. iis 


Na- WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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(Answers On Page 70) 


A customer handed a teller rolled pennies and a 

deposit slip listing “Pennies, $9.00.” How many 
rolls should the teller receive? The answer is to be 
based on the latest A.B.A. recommendation as to the 
number of coins in a roll. 


a. 18; b. 36; «. 54. 


2 | Which of the following is a credit instrument? 
a. Bond; b. $1 bill; ¢. Tax receipt. 


Which of the following contain copper? 


a. Dime; b. Nickel; c. Penny. 


4] Which of the following is a drawee? 
a. The bank on which a check is drawn; b. A man who signs a 


note; c. A man to whom a check is made payable. 


If a customer handed you currency totaling 
$39.00, how many pieces could be nothing but 
silver certificates or U.S. Notes? 


a. 2; b. 3; c. 4. 


Which of the following types of information can 
be found in a bank directory? 


a. Symbol to indicate whether the bank charges exchange or not; 
b. Loans and discounts of each bank. c¢. The transit number of 
each bank. 


If you have evidence regarding the alteration oj 
a government bond, to whom should you report 


a. Department of Justice; b. U. S. Secret Service; c. F.B.I.; d. U. S. 
Marshal. 


Which of these amounts can be paid with three 
coins—all different? 


a. $1.91; b. $1.50; ¢. $1.90; d. $.85. 


Sort the cash items from the following list: 


a. Matured Certificates of Déposit; b. Real Estate Mortgages; 
c. Real Estate Deed; d. Bank Money Orders. . 


i) Many bank cash letters are now shipped by air 

express. If you were handling transit in Wash- 
ington, D.C., which of the following federal reserve 
banks could be reached in the shortest time by air? 


a. Richmond; b. St. Louis; c. San Francisco. 


Which of the following names indicate a division 
of A.B.A. 


a. State bank; b. Safe Deposit company; c. State examiners. 
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If a customer handed you currency including 
three fives, four tens, four ones, one two, how 
many pieces could not be Federal Reserve Notes? 


a. 6; b. 5; s. 4. 


Which of the following would be entered in a 
bank’s “Accrued Interest Payable Account?” 
a. Interest due the bank on bonds held; b. Interest due the bank 


on customer's notes; c. Interest earned on special interest accounts 
(savings) and due depositors. 


ivi A bank pays a forged check drawn on itself and 

later discovers the forgery. The Payee and other 
indorsers of the check thought the signature genuine. 
The loss will fall on: 


a. The payee; b. The last indorser; ¢. The drawee bank. 


If a customer handed you what appeared to be 
Federal Reserve Notes in the following denomi- 
nations, which would you be sure were counterfeits? 


a. $5.00; b. $1.00; c. $100.00. 


i ‘Which machine will set up controls for the tran- 
sit, bookkeeping, and clearings departments? 


a. Proof machine; b. Automatic cashier; ¢. Teletype; d. Calculator. 


A customer had a check certified and later dis- 
covered that he did not need it. If he came to 
you in the bank and asked you what to do with this 
certified check, which of the following answers would 
be correct? 
a. ‘Oh, just tear it up"; b. “Keep it until you need a check of 
that size and give it to someone else”; c. “Write on the back of 


the certified check these words, ‘Not used for the purpose in- 
tended’; then sign your name and deposit it to your own account 


Which one of these amounts can be paid with 
four pieces of paper money, each a different 
value? 


a. $30; b. $157; c. $133. 


In which of the following cities is there no fed- 
eral reserve bank nor a branch of a federal re- 
serve bank? 


a. Dallas; b. Mobile, Ala.; ¢. Charlotte. 


Which of the following statements is correct? 


a. New keys should be supplied whenever a box renter asks for 
them; b. New keys should be ordered only when such an order 
is signed by two officers and a vault attendant. 
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The Elements Of An Adequate | 
Appraisal Of Retail Property 


In the appraisal of a retail com- 
mercial property, the value of the 
property is dependent far more 
upon the amount rung up on the 
cash registers than it is upon the 
cost of the land and walls and roof. 
You have a right to expect the ap- 
praiser to make a careful estimate | 
of the rental which can reasonably | 
be expected on the basis of the pop- | 
ulation of the market area, the 
spendable income of its residents, 
the normal expectancy for increase | 
or decrease in this volume of avail- 
able business, and the type of mer- 
chandise that will move. 

After the stabilized rental value 
has been established, it is necessary | 
to calculate the probable ratio of | 
vacancy, all fixed and operating 


charges, and reserves of the amount Beeause 


necessary to replace mechanical 


equipment and to return the capital we photograph 


value of the building (and possibly 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


part of the land value) within its k 
economic life. The result should be CNCCKS .e6¢ we can supply a complete 
a dollar amount which will be the , 
net income from the property. description of any check payable outside 
In our own bank, we have five | 
principal considerations in the 
translation of this income into 
value by the application of the 
proper rate of capitalization. They 
are: 1. The assurance of income; 
2. salability; 3. possibility of profit 
or loss; 4. pride of ownership; and made from our film is forwarded for payment. 
renee 5. difficulty of management. 

If these are carefully followed, it 
dis- should result in a close approxima- 
e to tion of the long term investment : : 
this value of the property; but this is getting a duplicate check. 
ould not enough. Sales of comparable 

properties serve as a check against | nin : : 

ad the capitalized value; and it is also We invite you to deposit your checks with us. 
ack of necessary to estimate land value, 
se in- building reproduction cost, and de- 
— preciation. In this connection, we | 
expect the appraiser to be familiar | 
with the methods used by insurance | 
adjusters in granting fire loss 
awards.—R. Douglas Burrows, vice | 
president, Security-First National | 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chicago that has been deposited with us. 


Also, if any such check is lost, a facsimile 


? 


Usually this saves the time and trouble of 


with 
>rent 


Continental Illinois National Bank 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ | 
The purpose of service charges is 
to place unprofitable accounts on a 
profitable basis. Why wouldn’t it be 
wise to help customers whose ac- 
counts are unprofitable to plan their 
affairs in such a way that their ac- | 


sks for counts will become profitable with- 
| order 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


t? CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


out any service charges? 
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Loans Multiplied Six Times 


In Six Years 


This experience shows that it pays to offer loans to people in a broad territory. 


By H. E. ROGIER 


President, The First National Bank 
Vandalia, Ill. 


N 1941, I was elected cashier of 
i] this bank, and, being rather 

‘young and energetic, I decided 
that I wanted to put everything I 
had into this job to see if we could 
make an outstanding success of 
running a bank. 

I wanted to get our message out 
over the countryside and our news- 
paper coverage could not do it 
alone. I knew that we couldn’t tell 
our story to people to whom we 
wanted to tell it without direct mail 
advertising. Consequently, we have 
spent a large percentage of our ad- 
vertising money on direct mail, with 
the result that our volume of per- 
sonal, farm, dealer, and automobile 
loans has increased very rapidly. 

Due to the fact that we are not 
in a metropolitan area, it is difficult 
to attract business without special 
effort. The nearest cities of com- 


parable size are about 30 miles 
away and the bulk of our business 
is attracted from this locality and 
other towns and villages lying be- 
tween. We are obtaining some deal- 
er business from communities with- 
in a radius of 40 miles. 





Basis For Loan Increase 

1. Our territory for loans has a 
radius of about 40 miles. 

2. We have learned that peo- 
ple will go farther to borrow 
money than they will to make 
deposits. 

3. Mailing pieces have been 
most potent in our bank’s adver- 
tising program. 


The Results 


1. Deposits increased 300% in 
six years. 

2. Loans increased 600%. 

3. Loans are now nearly 50% 
of deposits. 

4. 1949 is our most profitable 
year. 


It is easier to attract loans than 
it is to attract deposits as people 
will go farther to borrow money 
than they will to deposit it. 

As a result of the special effort 
we have made by mailing sugges- 
tions in the form of printed adver- 
tising pieces to people in our entire 
territory, our deposits have grown 
300% in the last six years, and our 
loans have increased 600%. This is 
evidence of the fact that we have 
pushed loans rather than deposits. 

In 1941 our loans were about 
23% of our deposits. In 1949, they 
are nearly 50% of deposits. Nat- 
urally, 1949 has been our most 
profitable year. That is why we 
think it pays to continually publi- 
cize our services through the mail. 

Some of the most effective mail- 
ing pieces we have used are repro- 
duced herewith. Even though they 
are inexpensive, these pieces inter- 
est those who need money, perhaps 
even more than an elaborate adver- 
tising folder. 


Advertising mailing pieces helped increase farm loans and personal loans 600% in six years. 
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The Responsibility of 
Instalment Lending 

Today, more than 12,000 banks 
are engaged in instalment lending 
to finance automobiles; home ap- 
pliances; home 
provements; and direct personal 
loans for educational, medical, and 
similar purposes. These 12,000 
banks have some $3.5-billion in in- 
stalment credit outstanding, or 44 
per cent of the $8-billion national 
total. As compared with 1941, when 
the total bank consumer loan out- 


standings were approximately $1.5- | 


billion, the banks have increased 


their instalment credit loans almost | 


two and a half times. 

These figures 
growing responsibility placed on 
the commercial banks of the nation 


that engage in this type of lending. | 


The personal and family-purpose 
nature of these loans lends great 
weight to the social as well as the 
economic importance of the respon- 
sibility of the banks. 

Out of this responsibility arises 
an obligation on our part to do 
everything within our power, first, 
to supply the American people with 
the instalment credit they need, and 
second, to supply this credit wisely, 
in such volume and on such terms 
that prove to be socially and finan- 
cially sound for borrowers, lenders, 
and the economy as a_ whole. 
Through the exercise of initiative, 
ingenuity, and care, the banks 


should be able to maintain their | 


present position in the instalment 
credit field and to improve and en- 
hance their service to the public in 
providing this credit.—Evans Wool- 
en, Jr., president, The American 
Bankers Association. 


Cooperative, Willing 
Employees Help 
Themselves And Employer 

In every business concern there 
are just so many persons to handle 
the work. Best results are obtained 
not by separate individual efforts, 
but by the collective, joint efforts 
of the group. Each one fully con- 
tributes his or her share, if the busi- 
ness is to be successful. 

A cooperative attitude and a will- 
ingness to help others with their 
work will pay big dividends in 
friendship, personal satisfaction, 
salary and recognition in the or- 
ganization. 
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repairs and im- | 


emphasize the | 





““No more looking for the right stamp... 
or running out of the right stamps, and 
running down to the postoffice with a fistful 
of letters you have to buy stamps for, and 
stick on!...1 always took more of a licking 
than I gave—with that glue! Foo! A postage 
meter prints the stamp I need . . . Just press 
the whatzis—and a first edition, every time! 


**No more slopping around with dirty 
sponges or pounding envelope flaps that 
won't play dead. A meter seals as it stamps! 
No more keeping stamps in that tin box— 
and keeping office chiselers out of it. Now 
the postage is all under the hood, where 
the meter takes care of it—not me! 

‘No more getting stuck getting out 
mail every night—almost willing to 


7 
a. 
——T 


"Ots — that makes sense to me /” 


marry the wrong guy to get away from it all! 
A postage meter is the working girl’s pal!... 
stamps and seals a flock of letters in a few 
minutes. The darn machine can even count! 

“It’s modern magic, the kind that makes 
sense to me!” 

Yes...we know you don’t put in a 
postage meter merely to please the girls in 
the bank. But the convenience and efficiency 
in handling mail . . . the postage and transit 
time that metered mail saves... will make 
a meter a real economy in any size bank. 
Pleasing the girls is a plus, and not a bad 
idea, either! 


Wauerner you mail few or many letters 


a day...call or write for illustrated booklet, 
“So You Have No Mailing Problems?” 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter 


PITNEY -BOWES, Inc. 
3809 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter... largest 


makers of mailing machines... 


offices in 


93 ccties in the U. 8. and Canada 









Duplicate Money Orders 


HERE is considerable variance 
{exon banks as to the proper 

procedure in handling lost 
money orders, cashiers checks, or 
drafts. When the question arises 
and our customer wants action, we 
like to know how to give him the 
best service possible and still pro- 
tect ourselves, due to the legal 
aspects of the situation. 


The usual request is as follows: 
Mary Jones purchased a money 
order to the John Doe Company on 
a certain date. She was very careful 
that the letter enclosing the money 
order was properly mailed. The first 
inkling she had that her money order 
didn’t go straight to its destination 
was when she didn’t receive her 
merchandise. 


She thought she would wait one 
more week before writing the John 
Doe Company. Finally she wrote 
them indicating that her merchan- 
dise had not arrived. In several days 
the John Doe Company wrote back 
that they were very sorry, but her 
order had never been received, 
neither had the money order been 
received, and would she kindly go 
to her bank and request a duplicate 
money order and have the bank 
stop payment on the original. Then 
they would fill her order. 


We're Cautious About Issuing 


By CHESTER A. ACKLEY 


Cashier, Merchants National Bank 
Michigan City, Ind. 


As cashiers checks, bank drafts 
and money orders are a direct obli- 
gation of a bank until they are paid, 
our bank feels that every precaution 
should be taken to avoid any ele- 
ment of loss should the instrument 
in question fall into unauthorized 
hands. The first procedure in this 
situation is to stop payment on the 
item by properly marking it on our 
bank records. 

We usually ask the customer to 
wait a week or ten days to give the 
lost instrument time to show up. We 
try to use tact because the customer 
is put at considerable inconvenience. 
She has purchased a money order 
for safety. She knows that, if the 
actual money is sent in an envelope, 
it could be opened and the money 
stolen and she wouldn’t have any- 
thing to show as a receipt. She has 
shown good judgment by going to 
her bank and purchasing a money 
order for which the bank will give 
her a receipt and this all for a very 
minimum charge. 

We have had numerous instances 
of lost instruments showing up. Re- 
cently, one of our customers reported 





Aa BANK ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Bankers employ us for complete or special services including: 


@ Initial discussion and analysis of their building needs: 


@ Preliminary plans and cost estimates for either 
alterations or new buildings; 


@ Finished drawings and specifications for construction: 
@ Supervision of construction; 
@ Interior design, lighting, decorations, furnishings. 


We invite correspondence on any phase of the planning of bank buildings. 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 
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a money order lost and asked us to 
stop payment. We asked her to wait 
a short time. She called the writer 
on the phone the next day and told 
me that she had given the letter to 
her husband to mail and upon asking 
him about it, he reached into his 
pocket and pulled out her unmailed 
letter. This made the situation very 
easy for us, and we immediately 
lifted the stop payment order. 

We usually take into considera- 
tion the financial standing and in- 
tegrity of our customer as the first 
step in this transaction. This is where 
the indemnity bond enters the pic- 
ture. There are very many legal 
angles on lost instruments. One of 
the best discussions on this subject 
appears in Paton’s Digest. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are quoted from 
this work: 


Issued Cashier’s Check Entitles 
Bank To Bond Of Indemnity 

*‘A bank which has issued a cash- 
iers check is entitled to a bond of 
indemnity before issuing a new 
check to the payee who claims to 
have lost the original check. How- 
ever, the issuing bank may waive 
its right to require indemnity, if it 
believes there is no reasonable pos- 
sibility of loss to it in issuing the 
duplicate cashiers check, or if the 
payee is a bank upon whose finan- 
cial responsibility it is willing to 
rely. 

“To protect itself against liability 
in the case of a lost cashiers check, 
the issuing bank should require a 
bond which can be sued upon and 
enforced in the state where the bank 
is located. If the payee of a lost 
cashiers check refuses to furnish a 
bond of indemnity and the party to 
whom he has indorsed the check 
offers to give such bond to the issu- 
ing bank, the bank could issue a 
duplicate to the indorsee upon his 
giving a satisfactory bond. 


“Similarly, a bank is entitled to a 
bond of indemnity before it issues 
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a duplicate of a bank draft claimed | 


to have been lost. However, if a bank 
iraws a draft on a correspondent, 
who is named thereon as payee, and 
the draft is lost, the drawer bank 
can stop payment on its draft and 


there would be no need for requir- | 
ing a bond, as the payee of the draft, | 
its correspondent, is also the drawee. | 


“If a bank issues a draft payable 
to two persons jointly, and one of 


the joint payees becomes insane and | 


lisappears with the draft, the bank 
should not issue a new draft payable 
to the other joint payee, unless he 
furnishes a satisfactory bond to se- 
cure the bank against liability on 
the original draft. 

Bond Should Cover Principal. 

Interest, And Prospective Costs 

“A bond of indemnity should be 
sufficient in amount to cover princi- 
pal and interest. It should also cover 
all prospective costs, including reas- 
onable and necessary expenses 
which might be incurred in the 
event of court action.” 

In order to satisfy Mary Jones and 
protect ourselves, we provide an in- 
demnity bond and properly fill this 
out and have Mary Jones sign it to 
indemnify us against loss. Indemnity 
bonds vary in different states and 
their adequacy depends upon state 
decisions and statutes, and a bank 
should have advice of local counsel 
in this matter. 


We then attach the indemnity 
bond to the duplicate money order 
when it is paid. On our register, we 
note that the duplicate money order 
replaces a lost money order. All 
money orders are numbered and 
have to.be accounted for to the 
supervisory agencies of the govern- 
ment at their regular examinations. 
Our register shows the number of 
the lost money order in the space 
where the duplicate money order is 
registered. This is for verification 
purposes. 

When the amount is small, we do 
not always ask for an indemnity 
bond, but when the amount is large 
enough that we would not want to 
take the loss or risk, we always ob- 
tain an indemnity. bond. 

Some banks require a personal 
bond, and even ask that the pur- 
chaser put up twice the money cov- 
ered in the lost instrument to cover 
ittorney fees, costs, etc., and such 
1 procedure may be the right thing 
to do. This might have grown out of 
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Will an embezzler spend 
the money you lend? 


Embezzlers cost American business firms about 
$500,000,000 annually. In individual cases, em- 
ployee thefts have forced once-prosperous firms into 
complete liquidation. 

If employees steal from an enterprise to 
which a bank has extended credit, the bank loses, too. 

Prudent bankers, therefore, insist that their 
borrowers be adequately protected against loss 
resulting from employee dishonesty. 

The F&D representative in your community 
will gladly assist you in checking the form and suff- 
ciency of your borrower’s dishonesty insurance. This 


added precaution costs you nothing. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY AND 
OTHER NEEDED FORMS OF INSURANCE 


Fipecity anol Didpesit company 
Baltimore Maryland 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 





Strengthen Your 
Doubtful Risks 
With 


Waealpie 


Lawrence 


+ JDGED by its prevailing risk 
criterion, a bank’s portfolio 
contains many loans on open 
account which may well be 
placed on a secured basis. 
Lawrence warehouse receipts, 
issued on the borrower’s inven- 
tory, will protect the lender with 
fundamentally sound collateral. 


New Small Business” Depart- 
ment now extends Lawrence 
service to inventories valued as 
low as $5,000. 

Lawrence warehouse receipts 
are supported by the strongest 
financial statement in the field 
warehouse industry. Lawrence 
has always discharged, in full, 
its liability to all holders of 
Lawrence Warehouse receipts. 


Lending institutions have 
profited with Lawrence field 
warehousing in dealing with 
more than 20,000 business 
firms, over a period of 35 years. 


Booklet Gives Field Warehouse Facts 


Tells how Lawrence 
field warehousing 
makes secured credit 
possible for accounts 
in your portfolio. 
Write for free copy, 
"Borrowing on 
Inventory.” 


AWRENCE WAREHOUSE 
[OMPANY 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
DIVISION OFFICES: 


SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
37 Drumm St. 72 Wall St. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
100 N. La Salle St. 
los Angeles * Boston © Philadelphia « Pittsburgh 
Buffalo « Cleveland ¢ Cincinnati * Kansas City 
St.Louis © Atlanta © Des Moines ¢ Charlotte 
New Orleans * Houston « Dallas *« Denver * Phoenix 
Portland * Seattle * Spokane © Stockton © Fresno 
Washington, D.C. © Manila, P. I. 
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Se apeernr Complete is a and debver 
bree executed copies, properly c: to our office at 175 

w Jackson Bivd., 7th Floor, Chicago, Il. 


CONTINENTAL 
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LOST ORIGINAL INSTRUMENTS AFFIDAVIT AND AGREEMENT IN 
CONNECTION WITH BLANKET LOST ORIGINAL INSTRUMENTS BOND 


DN cities -} 
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Affiant,— 


Surety Bond Premium $ 





nO 





(Street) 
being first duly sworn, states that 


(City) Sate) 


1. Affiant is of legal age; that affiant’s business or occupation is———__E 


entitled to possession of_ 


; and that affiant, unless otherwise stated herein, is the lawful owner and is 





Insurance may be had to protect a bank against loss connected with the issuance 
of duplicate orders and drafts. 


a severe loss incurred by the bank 
and experience is a very good 
teacher. 

We think the proper thing to do 


| is to be on the safe side and obtain 
| an indemnity bond. In most cases, 


our customers are very anxious to 
obtain a duplicate instrument and 
gladly sign the bond when it is ex- 
plained to them tactfully and care- 
fully. Also, if we take time to handle 


| the situation properly, there is al- 
| ways a chance that the lost instru- 


ment will show up and clear the 
situation satisfactorily for both bank 


| and customer. 


The following is a typical type of 
affidavit used by some banks when 
a customer claims a forgery. 

AFFIDAVIT 
CONCERNING 
FORGED SIGNATURE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS ) ss 
COUNTY OF COOK {$ 
Albert Jacobson being first duly sworn 
on oath deposes and says that he resides 


at 3328 North Clark St., Chicago, Ili- 
nois; that affiant has seen a certain in- 
strument in writing commonly known 
and described as a check, signed, Albert 
Jacobson, dated 4-19-48, drawn on Chi- 
cago City Bank payable to the order 
of Walter Molenda in the amount of 
Ten Dollars endorsed Walter Molenda, 
John E. Lydon, Citizens Fidelity Bank 
and Trust Co., and purporting to bear 
the signature of this affiant. 
Affiant further says that said signature 
purporting to be that of affiant upon 
said check is not the signature of this 
affiant; that affiant does not know the 
person who placed affiant’s name on said 
check; that said signature of this affiant’s 
name upon said check was not made 
with the authority, permission, or 
knowledge of this affiant, and that af- 
fiant has not received any consideration 
therefor or any of the proceeds of said 
check; that this affiant has not ratified, 
adopted, or confirmed the said signature; 
and that said signature is a forgery. 
Further affiant saith not. 

Albert Jacobson 
Subscribed and sworn 
to before me this 15th 
day of June 1948 
Geo. O. Carlsen 
Notary Public Cook County, Illinois 
My commission expires 6-25-48 


This Procedure Generally Avoids 
Loss From Issuing Duplicate Drafts 
Or Money Orders 


1. Payment is stopped on the instrument by marking the 


bank’s records. 


2. The customer is usually asked to wait a week or ten days 


to give the instrument time to show up- 


one customer discovered 


that her husband had forgotten to mail the money order. 


3. The customer is provided an indemnity bond to sign to in- 
demnify the bank against loss if both the original and the duplicate 


were paid. 


4. This bond is attached to the duplicate money order when it 


is paid and filed. 


A note is made on the register to indicate what order is 


replaced by the duplicate. 


6. If the amount is small, no bond is requested. 
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Four Types Of 
Installment Loans 


Basically, installment lending for 
country banks can be divided into 
four major classifications: real es- 
tate, business, implement, and per- 
sonal loans. 

We in the “Great Plains” consider 
a community of 2,500 to 5,000 popu- 


lation a good-sized city, with many | 


a good and active little city reach- 
ing down to the 1,000 level or even 
below. Prior to the mechanization, 
these smaller communities were 
chiefly populated by retired farm- 
ers and a few business and profes- 
sional people. There was very little 


demand for urban real estate loans. 
The advent of the highly skilled | 


mechanic brought a new demand 


for this type of lending—a demand 


that was difficult to supply. 


The larger real estate lender | 


would not think of placing a real 
estate loan in so small a community 
where resale possibilities were 
greatly limited. Again the far- 
sighted country bank stepped into 


the breach. A well planned real es- | 


tate loan on an amortized basis as- 
sured the retention of a_ highly 
skilled artisan without whose serv- 
ices our tractors, combines, corn 
and cotton pickers, compressors, 
sprayers, potato diggers, milking 


machines, hay balers, choppers, or | 


dehydrators could not be kept in 
operation. 

A skilled mechanic can spotweld 
a broken piece in the field and re- 


duce the delay necessitated by a | 


breakdown to hours, if not minutes. 


A mechanic of this type is one of | 
the best credit risks. In all likeli- | 


hood, he is a son of the soil who 


knows the operational problems not | 


only from the mechanical but also 
from the operator’s point of view. 


He wants to stay in the section of | 
the country where he grew up and | 
which he loves so dearly.—Richard | 
W. Trefz, president, Beatrice State | 


Bank, Beatrice, Nebr. 


Bank Management 


Bank management requires a | 


wealth of experience, a_ basic 


knowledge of many businesses, a | 
keen judgment of men and condi- | 


tions, but above all, an absolute 
moral courage and sincerity of pur- 
pose.—Warren R. Forster, vice pres- 
ident, Hamilton National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 
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OCTOBER 31, NOVEMBER 1-2-3 
...l0o San Franctsce 


...and all of California from 
California’s statewide bank. 
If there is anything we can 
do to make your visit here 
more enjoyable please call 
on us at any of our offices 
throughout the state. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL f8USTAe2 ASSOCIATION 


Branches throughout California and in London, 
Manila, Tokyo, Shanghai, Kobe, Yokohama 


Representatives: New York, Paris, Milan, Zurich 


Correspondents throughout the world 


Sell Bank of America Travelers Cheques to your 


customers. They're acceptable around the world. 





* MEMBER FECERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


our new | 
address..'. 


1 


“4% , eee 


IN THE ot OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


NOW BIGGER... and Better 
Equipped to Serve You!!! 


AND TRUST COMPANY » OKLAHOMA CITY 


mEmOEe) FEDERAL DEPOEIT IHEURANCE CORPORATION 


LETTERHEAD 


BEEN ANALYZED 
LATELY ~ 


i SCIENTIFIC 
LETTERHEAD 
ANALYSIS 


You'll receive constructive 
ideas and samples of the 


New Woodbury Letterheads 


WRITE TO DEPT. A 


FOUNDED 1879 


WOODBURY & CO. 


CHADWICK SQUARE 


WORCESTER S,MASS. 
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In Retrospect 


San S; 


OR no reason other than that 
| Fc Conventions were held in 

San Francisco in 1929 and 
1936, we have yielded to an impulse 
to do some browsing through copies 
of Bankers Monthly* published in 
those years. This led us into an ex- 
amination of the consolidated capit- 
ulation of bank statements for those 
years, and we came out of it all with 
a feeling that we had something here 
that we wanted to share with our 
readers. These items out of the past 
will give conventioneers and stay- 


| at-homes alike much to think and 
| reminisce about. It is our hope that 
| they will suggest many others, and 
| that their total effect will be to give 


us all a fresh perspective from which 


| to view the problems that lie ahead. 


We shall confine ourselves pretty 
largely to items of current interest 
20 years ago because they present 
the greater contrast and will doubt- 
less be found to be of the greatest 
interest. 

The period beginning with 1929, 


| as is probably true of all periods, 
| was one of transition and change. 


Service charges were just a few 


| years old, and were a lively topic 
| of discussion at all of our conven- 
| tions and in our periodicals for 
| some years afterwards. The arena 


in which the battle of the service 
charge was really fought was the 
Regional Clearing House Associa- 


| tion. The first such Association, un- 


der the leadership and guidance of 


| Dan V. Stephens of Fremont, Ne- 
| braska had come into being only a 


short while before. Mr, Stephens 
wrote an article which appeared in 
our January, 1929 issue entitled, 
“Save Banks—Don’t Close Them! 


| In this article he pointed out the 
| many 
| Clearing House Associations were 


ways in which Regional 


oe 


1929 and 1936 


serving to fortify their member 
banks by bringing about strength- 
ened capital structures and through 
the introduction of service charges, 
better loan policies, and more effi- 
cient operating methods, generally. 
Personal Loans Gain Support 

There was still considerable 
doubt at that time as to the propri- 
ety of commercial banks engaging 
in the installment lending business, 
and the argument on this question 
extended well into the thirties. 
Doubtless reflecting the general sen- 
timent of a considerable portion of 
the banks of that period, the Janu- 
ary, 1936 issue of Bankers Monthly 
stated editorially, “Some banks may 
have gone too far. They have set up 
a department to operate exactly as 
a finance company operates. Com- 
mercial banks, we believe, are for 
the purpose of making commercial 
loans. Many loans to purchasers of 
automobiles for the purpose of buy- 
ing cars are commercial loans. 
Those are the ones that commercial 
banks ought to be interested in. 
Those are the ones that commercial 
banks ought not to allow anyone 
else to make.” In the same issue, 
Jos. F. Meyer, Jr. of the Houston 
National Bank wrote that on Au- 
gust lst, 1935 the bank had adver- 
tised to the car owners of Houston 
that it was “ready to lend money to 
any reliable borrower wishing to 
buy a new car.” 

A pioneer in the field of consumer 
credit, Howard Haines, vice presi- 
dent of the First State Bank, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas wrote for our 
October, 1929 issue an article en- 
titled “40 Banks Report Character 
Loans Worth While.” Edward C. 
Frank, former executive vice presi- 
dent, Michigan Industrial Bank, Un- 
ion Commerce Group of Detroit, 
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wrote, “A recent, well-conducted 
survey among sixty-five commer- 
cial banks now operating character 
loan departments showed forty re- 
porting favorable results, with six- 
teen too newly organized to warrant 
any report. This pleasing showing 
gives but an indication of the possi- 
bilities of character loan depart- 
ments as business builders, friend- 
makers and profit-bringers to the 
parent bank — benefits distributed 
through every other department of 
the institution.” 


Send Handwritten 
Messages via Wire 
Instantly to One or 
More Points . . . 


PROMPT, ACCURATE 
CONFIDENTIAL COMMUNICATION 


Tepe 


TELESCRIBERS! 


Bepe He to 


Developments In Transportation 
That automobiles had by no 
means reached the place of import- 
ance in the business and commercial 
fields they now occupy is attested by 
an article by Dayton Keith, vice 
president of Chicago Trust Com- 
pany which appeared in our March 
1929 issue, explaining that automo- 
biles save time, (1) in viewing col- 
lateral for real estate loans, (2) in 
answering housing loan inquiries, 


No customer embarrassment as with audible 
check-ups when TelAutograph telescribers 
are used in banking transaction. 


(3) in making prompt appraisals, 
(4) inspecting buildings bearing 
construction loans and (5) in visit- 
ing buildings securing refunding 
loans; and that they lend efficiency 
to surveys, expedite appraisals, cul- 
tivate good will and assure sound 
loans. 

Transcontinental air travel was 
still in the promotion stage. An ar- 
ticle by G. E. Everitt of Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., which appeared in our 
July, 1929 issue, sought to prove 
that it was economical even then. 
He figured the value of time saved 
a the value of the banker’s 

day.” Assuming that the bank ex- 
pected a return of twice the amount 
it invests in an _executive’s salary, 
the $25,000.00 a year executive imust 
be responsible for earnings of 
$75,000.00 for his bank, giving his 
“day” a value of $250.00. To quote, 
“The cost by rail from New York to 
Los Angeles, including fare, lower 
berth, tips and incidentals, approxi- 
mates $175.00. Assuming such a cost 
and a cost twice that amount or 
$350.00 for air-rail service, the 
banker invests an additional $175.00 
and saves two $250.00 days. It has 
not yet been announced what the 
cost of transcontinental travel by 
air will be. The first of the trans- 
continental lines will not be an en- 
tire air route, but a combination of 
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Instantly . . . accurately . . 


. discreetly ... 


messages are transmitted 


between bookkeeping department, paying teller, statement clerks or 
other departments, in sender's own handwriting. 


Both sender and recipient have identical copies of the message for 
reference. There's no chance for misunder- 


standing or confusion. 


Increase client good will by efficient, confi- 
dential service. Speed inter-departmental co- 
operation with TelAutograph telescribers. 


For further information write for 


Literature K 


CORPORATION 


16 West 61 Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


“Homdunittin, Messages Deliver Themselves... Wile You Write. 





air and rail travel which will make 
possible a coast-to-coast journey in 
two days—just half the present 
time required. Considerable specu- 
lation has been heard regarding the 
price to be charged.” 


Recordak Is Born 


Our February, 1929, issue carried 
a story of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany’s “recent entrance into the 
field of bank equipment” with Re- 
cordak, which had been invented by 
George L. McCarthy in the base- 
ment of the Empire Trust Company 


where he worked both as Messenger 
and officer. The issue of February, 
1936 announced that Mr. McCarthy, 
who had served as vice president 
and general manager of Recordak 
Corporation since it was formed in 
1928, had been made president. To 
quote, “During his work in the op- 
erating department of the Empire 
Trust Company, he was impressed 
with the weakness of the practice of 
returning cancelled checks to de- 
positors without the bank retaining 
any evidence that could be used to 
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\ . our exhibit at the American 


Bankers’ Convention, Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, from October 30 to November 2, Booth No. 5. 


While you are there, be sure to ask for a copy 


of the Bankers’ Automatic Calculator. 


A flick of your finger, a turn of the wheel... 


you'll know exactly what size BBB you need 


now for adequate protection. 


Ask any INDEMNITY Agent for a copy. 


INDEMNITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 
Philadelphia 
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prove that the check had actually 
been paid. He says that his inspira- 
tion for a method of correcting this 
situation came from watching a 
slow motion picture of Bobby Jones 
demonstrating a golf stroke.” 

Farm equipment was undergoing 
revolutionary changes 20 years ago. 
Tractors were being more generally 
used for field work, but still had no 
rubber tires. Combines were just 
coming into general use. Two Bank- 
ers Monthly articles were headed as 
follows: 
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This handy calculator also helps 
you to figure the exact elapsed 
time from any starting date up 
to and including the termination 
date within a calendar year, a 
convenient way to speed up the 
calculation of interest. Any 
Agent of Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America will 
be glad to give you one. 
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HARVEST COSTS CUT IN TWO 
The “Combine” cuts the grain and har- 
vests it at one operation. This new ma- 
chine is revolutionizing farm methods 

and reducing costs. 


ONE HARVEST HAND EQUALS SIX 
When grain is cut and threshed in the 
field with the combine in one operation. 


The New Look In Bank Fixtures 


Bank fixtures were definitely in a 
process of transition. In our Febru- 
ary and March, 1929 issues appeared 
articles included in a series on new 
buildings, entitled The Halls of Fi- 
nance. The first, describing the new 


quarters of the First National Bank, 
Louisville, Kentucky, had this to 
say: 

“The ceiling is not as high as would 
have been used in the spacious type of 
construction, yet there is clear vision in 
all parts of the room, because of the ab- 
sence of tellers’ cages. The low type of 
counter adds a certain character to the 
room that has brought many pleasing 
compliments from customers.” 


The second included in its descrip- 
tion of the new quarters of the Den- 
ver National Bank, the following: 


“The new low type of counter (50 
inches to top of counter from floor) is 
used in place of tellers cages. This type 
of counter is much more friendly and 
informal than the old type, which made 
a bank seem more like a prison with its 
high, barred cages.” 


The possibility of robbery by hold- 
up or ambush was very much in the 
minds of bankers at that time. Our 
July, 1929 issue contained an ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject of 
tear gas protection for banks by B.C. 
Goss, Ex-Chief, Chemical Warfare 
Service, Second American Army, 
A.E.F. Another article of that period 
by David N. Millan, vice president, 
San Diego Trust & Savings Bank, 
San Diego, was headed “BANDITS 
AVOID THIS BANK—Because the 
employees are good marksmen and 
engage in regular target practice on 
the roof of the bank.” 

And in November The American 
Bankers Association opened its con- 
vention in San Francisco. 


ABA’s 1929 Convention 


Almer M. Newhall, then president of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, welcomed the delegates to the 
1929 Convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association. Craig B. Hazlewood re- 
tired as President, and the following offi- 
cers were elected: 


John G. Lonsdale, president of Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, President. 


Rome C. Stephenson, president, St. 
Joseph Loan and Trust Co., South Bend, 
Indiana, Vice President. 


Harry J. Haas, vice president of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia, Sec- 
ond Vice President. 


Savings Accounts Worth While? 

The age-old and still present con- 
troversy as to just what savings ac- 
counts were worth to a bank was 
raging then. One startling headline 
related that “652 goldfish at a cost 
of 29 cents a pair brought 326 sav- 
ings accounts with an average de- 
posit of $7.32.” In an article, “Does 
Savings Business Pay?” by G. Pra- 
ther Knapp, we see the following: 

“Said one bank president: ‘Don’t 
talk to me about plans for increas- 
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ing our savings deposits. If I had 
this bank to organize over again, I’d 
have no savings deposits.’ Said an- 
other president, ‘I’d rather have one 
dollar in the savings department 
than two in the commercial depart- 
ment. When I get all the servant 
girls in town banking here, the mil- 
lionaires will come in of their own 
accord.’ ” 


The then prevailing interest rates 
on savings accounts seem fantastic 
today. An article by H. N. Stronck 
in our June, 1929 issue on “Analyses 
and Policies to Make Savings De- 
partments Pay,” contains a state- 
ment showing standard diversifica- 
tion of savings deposits for a Na- 
tional Bank and a breakdown of ex- 
pense which includes interest at 
344% and a substantial profit. He 
adds the comment that the account 
would be unprofitable at 4%. In the 
following issue, Oscar Nelson, Audi- 
tor of Public Accounts, Banking De- 
partment, State of Illinois, com- 
mented as follows: 


“In the course of examination, we find 
that very often bank directors fail to fix, 
either by resolution or by-laws, the rate 


of interest to be paid upon savings and 
time deposits. 


“While this may not mean necessarily 
that a uniform rate of payment is not 
laintained, we have found that in some 
cases varying rates of interest are being 
paid and many times an exorbitant rate 
seriously affecting the earnings of the 
bank. Usually the bank is one which can 


ill afford to pay more than the prevailing 
rate of 3%. 


“Directors should prescribe by their 
by-laws the rate to be paid and officers 
must not deviate from the rate so fixed. 
Only profitable banking is sound bank- 


ing.” 
F.A.A. Organized Bank 

Good public relations in banking 
was then the prime concern of the 
Financial Advertisers Association as 
it is now the prime concern of the 
same organization, renamed Finan- 
cial Public Relations Association. Its 
convention of 1929 was held at At- 
lanta, Georgia. An article by Pres- 
ton E. Reed, then executive secre- 
tary and now executive vice presi- 
dent, entitled “F. A. A. Organized 
Bank” appeared in our July issue. 
It described the organization of a 
hypothetical bank for the purpose of 
the convention, with each delegate 
holding a share of stock. To quote, 
“It will be assumed that the 
bank has been properly organized, 
adequately capitalized and ably 
manned, but being new, has neither 
good will nor ill will. The problem 
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The loans were based on beans! 


HEY HAD BEEN FOR YEARS. Every time the candy-maker 
client of a certain bank thought the price of cocoa beans 
was attractive, he borrowed enough to stock up. 


It was the system he’d always used—but only sometimes to 
advantage! If cocoa did go up after buying, he was in a strong 
competitive position .. . could sell his candy at a price based 
on lower costs. But when prices fell, he took a loss on his 
inventory—and found it extremely difficult to match his 
competitors’ prices. 


And that’s just what happened late last year . . . what 
finally decided him to ask his bank if there wasn’t some way 
he could reduce that inventory risk — operate on a more 
stable basis. 


The bank was glad to help . . . suggested that he consult 
with us about the possibility of using the futures markets. 


So that’s how we came to outline the simple program this 
manufacturer now follows. 


We suggested that instead of buying months and months 
ahead, he should buy only enough cocoa for the next six 
weeks or so. At the same time, however, he should sell futures 
contracts for like amounts. 


Then no matter what happened, he'd have a fair measure 
of protection. If cocoa prices fell several cents a pound before 
he needed more, he could buy his futures contracts back at a 
profit—still buy additional cocoa as cheaply as his competi- 
tors. If prices rose several cents a pound, he would lose on 
his futures contracts, but this loss could at least be partially 
offset by the increased price he and his competitors would 














charge for candy. 


Such a program, we said, had to be carried on continu- 
would greatly simplify his inventory problem— 
and make him an even better credit risk to his bank. 


ously ... 


Of course, this is only one of the many ways we’ve man- I 
aged to be of service to banking institutions. 


If you think we might be able to help any of your clients, 
we'll be happy to consult with you—or with them—at any 
time. Naturally, there’s no charge. Just call or write— 


Commopity Division 


MErRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 PINE STREET 


Offices in 96 Cities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 




















before the _ stockholder-delegate, 
therefore, will be one of launching 
and advertising a new business plan 
for the development of his institu- 
tion.” 

Management was the keynote. 
The movement toward improved 
and enlightened management, to 
which President Craig Hazlewood 
gave strong impetus all through his 
administration, culminated at San 
Francisco when he reported on the 
highlights of the year’s activity 
which, he said, included the follow- 
ing: 








“The National Bank Division saved the 
circulation privilege to the National 
Banks. The Savings Bank Division 
evolved four standard methods for com- 
puting savings interest, out of fifty-two 
various methods which were discovered 
to be impractical. The State Bank Divi- 
sion effected definite progress in the im- 
provement of bank supervision. 

“The Trust Company Division held 
four regional conferences and its fight 
against double taxation on securities 
against non-resident decedents added 
fourteen states, making thirty-six which 
have now legalized reciprocal exemp- 
tions. 

“It was interesting to compare the spirit 
in which the American Bankers gathered 
at San Francisco with that which ani- 
mated them at their national convention 
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in Los Angeles, three years ago. Then, 
the difference of opinion on branch bank- 
ing as a proper, or even permissible 
development, was so sharp that it car- 
ried discussion beyond the bounds of 
good nature on more than one occasion. 
Last month those most favorable to 
branch banking were more notable in 
number, and the opinion that branch and 
chain banking is demanded in many situ- 
ations seemed to sway more minds.” 


The return trip from the conven- 
tion was routed over the Northern 
Pacific via Portland and Seattle. 
Other points on the itinerary were 
Longview, Tacoma, Yakima, Spo- 
kane, Helena, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, with a day’s side trip by 
steamer from Seattle to Victoria. 





Leonard M. Horton 
Vice President 


John D. C. Towne, Jr 
Vice President 








We are pleased to announce 


the formation of 


AUBREY G. LANSTON & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


to deal primarily in obligations of the 


U. S. Government and its instrumentalities 





Five Ways In Which A Small Bank 


May Be 


A bank too small to justify the 
continuous employment of an audi- 
tor may get the results which an 
auditor would bring by any one of 
the following five methods. Un- 
doubtedly the small cost will be jus- 
tified, even in the smallest bank. 

1. The city correspondent may be 
willing to lend an auditor to the 
country bank at intervals, and his 
viewpoint would be an outsider’s 








and of States and Municipalities 


The Company opened offices at 
Fifteen Broad Street, New York 
on Tuesday, September Twentieth, 
Nineteen Hundred and Forty-Nine. 


Aubrey G. Lanston 
President 


Philip D. Holden 
* Vice President 
Leroy M. Piser 


Vice President 


Telephone WHitehall 3-1200 


Teletype New York 1 3690 






Audited 


viewpoint, and therefore, particu- 
larly valuable. 

2. A local certified public ac- 
countant might be employed. 

3. One of the executive officers 
might do the work. 

4. An audit committee, either of 
directors or of officers, might di- 
vide the details between the mem- 
bers. 

5. Direct verification with cus- 
tomers is successfully practiced by 
a number of small banks. This plan 
is carried out by someone in the 
bank who has no part in the mak- 
ing of records of deposits and loans. 
He mails a request to each depositor 
or borrower for verification of his 
account on a given date, asking 
that he verify the correctness of the 
amount or report any errors. This 
direct verification, of course, should 
be carried out at irregular intervals 
so that the employees will not know 
when to expect it. 

Direct Verification Provides 
Additional Security 

While direct verification alone 
may not be relied upon to afford 
complete internal control, it de- 
serves an important place in every 
bank’s audit program. Independent 
public accountants hold that no 
commercial bank audit may be con- 
sidered effective unless it includes 
an adequate verification of deposit 
and loan accounts. Perhaps, by 
wider adoption of direct verifica- 
tion, a repetition of many of the 
disasters of the past may be avoided. 
In any event, those adopting it as 
part of their audit program will 
obtain the benefit of greater se- 
curity, if not the additional reward 
of lower Blanket Bond costs. 

To obtain the advantages of di- 
rect verification, it is not essential 
that a bank have a trained auditing 
staff. The job has few complications, 
and may be performed by almost 
any member or members of the staff 
other than those responsible for 
keeping the accounts or records that 
are to be verified. 

The verification requests may be 
signed by the president, vice presi- 
dent, cashier, or any other officer, 
other than one who might be in a 
position to benefit by concealing an 
irregularity. 
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Teller Tact Increased 
Deposits $48,606.28 


A teller we know isn’t the sort of 
teller who just cashes checks and 
forgets about them. 


Not long ago, a $10,000-in-the- | 


sugarbowl-type optimist entered the 


branch and presented a check for | 
$38,361.27. She explained: “I have | 
just moved to San Jose from Sacra- | 


mento Valley, where I disposed of 


my holdings, and I’d like to have | 


this $38,000 in cash, please.” 


Horrified by this casual attitude | 
toward her life savings, the teller | 


began a short discussion which soon 
became a long dissertation on fire, 
flood, armed robbery, and burglary, 
and wound up with a brief mention 
of locked vaults and interest rates. 

While the customer hovered in 
indecision, the teller hastily added: 


“Cancelled checks are proof of any | 


payment and can be kept neatly in 
a file, while vari-sized receipts are 
messy and always getting lost. Be- 
sides, a glance at the monthly state- 
ment will tell you how much money 


you have, and you won’t have to be | 


forever counting the green stuff.” 

Won by these final arguments, the 
lady agreed to open a commercial 
account for the entire amount. 

As the teller was making out her 
passbook, she reached into her 
pocket and pulled out another draft 
for $10,245.01. 


“I may as well put it all in while | 


I'm at it,” she remarked, and with 


the second draft she opened a sav- | 


ings account.—Bankamerican. 


Bankers Monthly Article 
Reprinted By American 
Trucking Association 


The American Trucking Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1424 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., has just 
published a booklet entitled “Motor 
Carrier Equipment Financing.” In 
the booklet is reprinted the article 
written by William J. Chapman, of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
and published in June, 1948, Bank- 
ers Monthly. The article is entitled 
“Motor Carriers Provide Opportu- 
nities For Good Bank Loans,” and 
ls republished by the association be- 
Cause of its practical value. Copies 


of this booklet may be obtained by | 


addressing the association. There 
is no charge. 
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accurately, 


automatically, fast! 


Checks, cash, coupons... tickets, tabs, transfers ...or 


practically any paper form ...can be precisely counted by the 
Tickometer . . . at speeds of better than eight hundred a minute 
—five times faster than manually! 


And the Tickometer not only counts but imprints, too, if 


desired ... feeds and stacks automatically ... records both full 
and partial runs on tamper-proof registers. 







e 


Already in use in hundreds of banks 

and utilities, stores and industries, 
transportation and amusement companies 
...where fast, accurate counts are essential 
...the Tickometer saves time and trouble 
anywhere currency or paper forms are 
counted! For full facts, call or mail coupon 
below for illustrated booklet and list of 
firms—large and small—where the 

\ Tickometer is now in use. 


Pitney- Bowes 


TICKOMETER 


Counting and Imprinting Machine 


(Gir 


Made by the originators of the postage meter... 
offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada 


PitNEyY-BoweEs, INc. 
3811 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 


Firm 
Address 


City State__ 


Answers to Bankers Monthly 
Quiz No. 76 


a. There are 50 pennies in a 
standard roll. 


a. According to Webster’s Dic- 

tionary, a credit instrument is 
“A document, other than paper 
money, which evidences a debt as: 
a check, certificate of deposit, draft, 
bill of exchange, note, letter of 
credit, bond, or coupon.” 


b and c. Both the nickel and 
the penny have copper in them. 


BW «. 
5] a, b, or c. Only silver certifi- 
cates and U.S. Notes are made 
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in one and two dollar denomina- 
tions, so there would be either two 
2’s; two l’s and a 2; or four 1’s. 


b and c. The loans and dis- 

counts of all banks and the 
transit number will be found in the 
directory; however, there is no sym- 
bol indicating those banks which 
charge exchange. 


b. The U.S. Secret Service has 

charge of apprehending forgers 
and those who alter government 
money or securities. 


d. The coins would be a 50 cent 
piece, a 25 cent piece, and a 
dime. 





HARROWS... 


EVEN ON TURNS... 
WITHOUT DIGGING IN! 


They Follow the Tractor! 


In loose soils . . . in ordinary soils . . 


MM'S DISC HARROWS PENETRATE 
DEEPER, PROVIDE BETTER SEED BEDS 


. in soils difficult 


to penetrate, MM Disc Harrows uniformly break up 
clods, smooth out ridges, fill up holes without digging 
in—even on the turns. MM Disc Harrows provide well- 
worked uniform seed beds for proper planting, more 


uniform germination and ripening of crops. 


Constructed for heavy-duty service, designed for 
strength without great bulk or weight, MM Disc Har- 
rows last longer, perform better, handle easier, and 
operate more smoothly. They have extra width capac- 
ity and better penetration because of proper disc 


spacing. 


Disc bearings are self-lubricating, never require oil 
or grease. Engineered design of gang assembly dis- 
tributes load evenly over full length of each bearing, 


reduces bearing and assembly wear to minimum. 


Powerful tension springs regulate disc penetration 
to even depth. Special coupling design permits up- 


HARROWS THOROUGHLY WORK THE 
GROUND 


and-down flexibility to assure even penetration on : : 
rough ground. Wide-blade rigid scrapers of thin spring steel keep discs clean. Disc gangs can be 
set into working position by merely backing the tractor, and angle of work can be regulated “‘on 


the go” by pulling trip rope from tractor. 


With Uni-Matic Power, the desired working position can be hydraulically set by merely touch- 
ing a conveniently located lever. Wide variety of MM Disc Harrows provides types to do every 
harrow job faster with better results. MM deep pan weights are available to increase or decrease 
penetration for various conditions of soil. See your friendly MM dealer for complete facts. 


AA avi 
EoEECS MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


PROGCEESS MINNEAPOLIS 1, 


MINNESOTA 


a and d. Matured Certificat: s 

of Deposit are cash items and so 
are Bank Money Orders; however, a 
Real Estate Mortgage or a Real E«- 
tate Deed could not be exchanged 
for cash. 


a. Richmond, Va., is nearest 

to Washington, D.C., and flight 
schedules make it possible to reach 
it before either one of the other 
towns named. 


a. There is a “State Bank Divi- 
sion” of the American Bankers 
Association. 


b. There are no Federal Re- 
serve Notes in $1 and $2 de- 
nominations. 


c. Some banks operate on an 
accrual basis, and entries are 
made of accrued interest payable. 
This entry is in the general books. 


fl c. A drawee of a check upon 

which the signature of the 
drawer is forged cannot recover the 
amount paid thereon to a bona fide 
holder for a valuable consideration 
who is without fault in taking or 
negotiating the paper. 


b. There are no Federal Re- 

serve Notes in this denomina- 
tion. All $1 and $2 bills are either 
silver certificates or United States 
notes. 


i a. The proof machine provides 

a separate tape for each pocket 
in the machine, so it supplies a con- 
trol for each department to which 
items are sent. 


c. There is a great temptation 
to tear up a certified check if it 
is not used because most customers 
do not realize that a certified check 
has already been deducted from 
their account. The proper proce- 
dure should always be made known 
whenever it seems advisable. 


b. The pieces of currency would 
be a $100 bill, a $50 bill, a $5 
bill and a $2 bill. 


b. There is a Federal Reserve 
bank in Dallas, and a branch 
bank at Charlotte. 


b. It is important that there be 

complete authority for the mak- 
ing of safe deposit box keys when 
customers ask for them. Rule “b” 
is considered to be the safest to 
follow. 
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Income Tax Administration 


A symposium conducted by the 
Tux Institute. Published by Tax In- 
stitute, Inc., 150 Nassau street, New 
York 7, N. Y. Price: $6. 


This book exemplifies the in- 
creasing recognition of the impor- 
tance of tax administration on the 
part of taxpayers, tax officials, tax 
practitioners, and tax economists. 

The Tax Institute, an organization 
of diversified membership covering 
the entire gamut of tax interests 
from the disgruntled taxpayer to 
the ardent tax gatherer, has, in con- 
formity with its usual symposium 
practice, brought together these di- 
vergent and conflicting points of 
view in a monumental forum on in- 
come tax administration. 

Dr. Luther Gulick, President of 
the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, leads off with a scholarly dis- 
cussion of the basic goals of tax 
administration. The next thirty- 
one chapters relate to administra- 
tion of the federal income tax. The 
responsibilities which should be 
met by Congress, the executive de- 
partments, and the courts, are dis- 
cussed by Robert N. Miller, Edward 
H. Foley, Jr., Montgomery B. An- 
gell, and Arthur A. Ballantine. 

There are chapters on Bureau- 
taxpayer relations by George W. 
Mitchell, Arthur Wm. Wiener, 
James W. Johnson, Charles Oli- 
phant, and A. H. Rowland. 

Depreciation allowances, com- 
pensation problems, income and ex- 
pense problems, enforcement of 
Section 102, and the administration 
of excess profits tax relief provi- 
sions are discussed respectively by 
Paul T. Norton, Jr., Harold T. 
Swartz, J. S. Seidman, John L. 
Connolly, and Henry J. Merry. 

A particularly interesting section 
of the book contains a collection 
of sixteen short papers delivered 
at a practitioners’ round table un- 
der the chairmanship of J. K. Las- 


ser. 


A Delay Got Rid Of A Crook 


A stranger gave a teller in a Con- 
necticut bank a $100 bill and asked 
for ten $10 bills. Upon receiving the 
$10’s, the stranger proceeded to 
count them at the window and re- 
ported to the teller that he had 
received only nine $10 bills. The 
teller said she was certain she had 
given him ten bills, but told him 
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SOLVE YOUR COIN HANDLING 
AND AUDITING PROBLEMS 


MAG TEL 
JOHNSON PYoducts 








For COIN AUDITING eee It’s the 
DOWNEY-JOHNSON COIN COUNTER 


Model 20 PH counts, wraps or bags pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters and halves. Compact, light-weight, portable. 
Smooth, efficient, quiet. Negligible maintenance. Counts 
and wraps 175 rolls of coins per hour; bags 35,000 coins 


per hour. Saves time and money, 





Ties 


For COIN CHANGING... 
It's the JOHNSON 


Lightning CHANGE-MAKER 


Designed for banking service. Quick, accurate, easy to 
operate. Stops short-change and over-change. Handles 
rush-hour lines without extra help. Smartly styled. De- 
signed for long, trouble-free service. Available with 
either right or left-hand delivery. 





For CRIMPING eee It’s the 
NEW DOWNEY-JOHNSON 
UNIVERSAL CRIMPER 


Crimps cartridge, gunshell and tubular coin wrappers— 
short, regular or long. Equipped with 5 interchangeable 
crimper heads—pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters and 
halves. Eliminates need for varying lengths of wrappers. 
Compact, simple, sturdy, trouble-free. 
standing or sitting positions. Specify AC or DC. 


Adjustable for 


Consult your supplier or write for details 





she would count her cash and would 
give him another bill if her proof 
disclosed a $10 over-difference. 

He could not wait. He gave the 
teller his name and telephone num- 
ber, and asked that she call him 
later in the day. 

The teller’s cash proved. She 
called the man’s telephone number. 
There was nobody there by the 
name given her. The stranger no 
doubt was a short-change artist and 
had palmed one of the bills. 

The teller handled the situation 


BOX COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF BOWSER, INC. 
4619 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
New York Office: 420° Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





correctly except that she should 
have reported it to an officer, where 
all such claims should be referred. 


An experienced bank attorney 
recently stated that a bank pays 
from a savings account to a third 
party at its peril. A savings account 
is not supposed to be drawn against 
by any order that resembles a 
check. Payments from the account 
are to be made only to the owner 
of the account upon presentation 
of the passbook. 
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“Every bank—your bank— 
has relations with the public. The quality 
of that relationship will go a long 


way toward determining the degree of success 


your bank may achieve.” 


No modern bank can afford to ignore public relations. 


This new booklet, published by the non-profit Financial 
Public Relations Association, will help you determine, 
quickly and easily, how well your bank is doing in this 


vitally important field. 


You'll read it quickly—but you will find it thought- 
provoking and stimulating. It has been made possible 
by the cooperation and guidance of many of the leading 
financial public relations men of the country, yet it is 
yours without charge. Simply write, on your bank’s 


letterhead, for your copy. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


Some of the Questions 
You Will Find Answered 
Here: 


What do “public relations” mean to you? 


How much should your bank tell the 
public—about policy—about  services— 
about functions in the community? 


How much should your bank spend for 
advertising ? 


Do you know what people dislike about 
your bank? 


What is your attitude toward the “bank 
across the street”? 


Should your bank’s public relations be 
directed by the president?—some other 
officer?—a specially trained employee? 


What would you do to offset unjustifiable, 
malicious criticism of your bank? 


What is the prime objective of a sound 
public relations program? 


What can your bank do to reach that part 
of your market which is not using bank- 
ing services? 


How will you measure the success—or 
failure—of your bank’s public relations 
program ? 


Financial Public Relations pbssociatiou 


231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Telephone ST ate 2-5547 
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Snyder And Hoffman Headline 


ABA Convention Program 


Headed by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, John W. Snyder, and Economic 
Cooperation Administrator, Paul G. 
Hoffman, outstanding leaders in fi- 
nance, industry and education have 
again been scheduled to address the 
bankers of the nation, this time as- 
sembled in San Francisco, October 
30 through November 2, at the 75th 
annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Among the many prominent 
speakers to be heard on the pro- 
gram are: Allan Sproul, president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York; U. S. Senator John J. 
McClellan of Arkansas; W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, The National 
City Bank of New York; Fred I. 
Kent, director of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York; W. L. Hem- 
ingway, chairman of the board, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company of St. Louis, now 
on a worldwide tour with the World 
Town Hall Seminars; and Robert 
Sproul, president of the University 
of California. 

Both Mr. Burgess and Mr. Kent 
are in addition A.B.A. chairmen, 
the former of the Economic Policy 
Commission and the latter of the 
Commerce and Marihe Commission. 


Other Prominent Guest Speakers 


Other guest speakers will include: 
Robert V. Fleming, president of The 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
D.C., and chairman of the A.B.A. 
Government Borrowing Committee; 
Maurice C. Sparling, Superinten- 
dent of Banks of the State of Cali- 
fornia; A. E. Steadman, president 
of the Cooke Trust Company, Ltd., 
Honolulu, H. I.; R. M. Alton, vice 
president in charge of the Trust 
Department of the United States 
National Bank, Portland, Ore.; Wil- 
liam A. Reckman, president, West- 
ern Bank and Trust Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and the presidents of the four 
Divisions of the Association — the 
National Bank Division, the State 
Bank Division, the Savings and 
Mortgage Division, and the Trust 
Division. 

Preconvention meetings of com- 
missions, committees, and councils 


October, 1949 


of the Association will be held on 
Sunday, October 30. The sessions of 
the convention itself will really get 
under way on Monday, October 31, 
with the annual meetings of the 
four Divisions mentioned and the 
annual meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation Section. 

General Sessions To Be Held 
November Ist And 2nd 

There will be two general sessions 
—one on Tuesday morning, Novem- 
ber 1, and the second on Wednes- 
day morning, November 2. Presi- 
dent Woollen, Secretary Snyder, 
and Robert Sproul will be the speak- 
ers at the first general session on 
Tuesday, November 1. Paul G. Hoff- 
man and Allan Sproul will be the 
speakers at the second general ses- 
sion on Wednesday, November 2. 

Frank L. King, president of the 
State Bank Division, and president, 
California Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Superintendent Sparling and 
Mr. Hemingway will be the speak- 
ers at the State Bank Division meet- 
ing on Monday morning, October 31, 
at the Palace Hotel. 

W. W. Campbell, president of the 
National Bank Division, and presi- 
dent, National Bank of Eastern Ar- 
kansas, Forrest City, Ark.; Mr. Bur- 
gess and Senator McClellan will be 
the speakers at the National Bank 
Division meeting on Monday after- 
noon, October 31, at the Palace 
Hotel. 

H. M. Bardt, president of the 
Trust Division, and vice president 
and senior trust officer, Bank of 
America N.T.&S.A., San Francis- 
co, Calif., and; Mr. Alton and Mr. 
Steadman will be speakers at the 
Trust Division meeting on Monday 
afternoon, October 31, at the St. 
Francis Hotel. Delegates to the Trust 
Division meeting will be welcomed 
by William S. Hogan, president of 
the Associated Trust Companies of 
Central California, and assistant 
trust officer, The San Francisco 
Bank, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. Fleming, former president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
will address the State Association 
Section, meeting on Monday after- 


noon, October 31, at the Fairmont 
Hotel. 


An innovation this year will be 
the holding of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division meeting in the 
evening. William A. Marcus, presi- 
dent of the Savings and Mortgage 
Division, and senior vice president, 
American Trust Company, San 
Francisco, Calif, and Mr. Kent and 
Mr. Reckman will address this 
meeting at the Palace Hotel on Mon- 
day evening, October 31. 


The Agricultural Commission of 
the Association will hold its annual 
convention breakfast at the Palace 
Hotel on Tuesday morning, Novem- 
ber 1. The details will be announced 
later. 


Convention activities will be 
spread out among three hotels this 
year and the general sessions at- 
tended by all the delegates will be 
held at the Geary Theater. 


Registration of delegates and edu- 
cational displays will be held at 
both the Palace and the St. Francis 
Hotels. The registration of delegates 
is being simplified this year by an 
invitation to those planning to at- 
tend to register in advance by mail 
if they so desire. 

Social Events To Include 
Reception, Concert And Movie 

Social events will include the an- 
nual get-acquainted reception and 
tea on Sunday afternoon, October 
30; and the usual evening symphony 
concert which will be supplemented 
this year with a technicolor movie, 
“San Francisco— Queen of the 
West,” scheduled for Sunday eve- 
ning, October 30. 

There will be a luncheon and 
fashion show for women visitors on 
Monday noon. The San Francisco 
banks will tender a “Hospitality 
Hour” on Tuesday evening. Other 
plans are in the making for scenic 
tours. 


Honor Oregon Bankers 

Oregon bankers will be honored 
at the Annual Convention of the 
American Bankers Association in 
San Francisco when their state asso- 
ciation receives special recognition 
for achieving the A.B.A. Agricul- 
tural Commission’s 1000-point rat- 
ing award for the twentieth con- 
secutive year. The award will be 
made at one of the general sessions 
of the Convention. 
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75th Annual Meeting of the ABA 


San Francisco October 30 --- November 2 
THE PROGRAM 


SUNDAY, October 30, 1949 
Registration at the Palace and St. Francis 
10:00 A.M. to Hotels 
4:00 P.M. Meetings of Committees, Commissions, and 
Councils 


Reception and Tea at the Palace and Fairmont 


4:00 P.M. Hotels 


Standard Symphony Hour and Technicolor 


8:15 P.M. Movie, “San Francisco—Queen of the West” 


State Bank Division 


MONDAY, October 31, 1949 
10:00 A.M., Palace Hotel 
Address of the President 
Frank L. King, President 
California Bank 
Los Angeles, California 
Address 
Maurice C. Sparling, Superintendent of Banks 
State of California 
San Francisco, California 
Address 
W. L. Hemingway, Chairman of the Board 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
President of the A.B.A. 1942 


National Bank Division 


MONDAY, October 31, 1949 
2:00 P.M., Palace Hotel 
Address of the President 
W. W. Campbell, President 
National Bank of ,Eastern Arkansas 
Forrest City, Arkansas 
Address 
W. Randolph Burgess, Chairman, Executive Committee 
The National City Bank of New York 
New York, New York 
President of the A.B.A., 1944 
Address 
Honorable John J. McClellan 


United States Senator from Arkansas 


Trust Division 


MONDAY, October 31, 1949 
2:00 P.M., St. Francis Hotel 

Greetings 
William S. Hogan, President 
Associated Trust Companies of Central California 
Assistant Trust Officer, The San Francisco Bank 
San Francisco, California 

Address of the President 
H. M. Bardt, Vice President and Senior Trust Officer 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A 
San Francisco, California 

Address 
R. M. Alton, Vice President in Charge of Trust 

Department 

United States National Bank 
Portland, Oregon 

Address 
A. E. Steadman, President 
Cooke Trust Company, Ltd. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


October, 1949 


State Association Section 


oe October 31, 1949 
2:00 P.M., Fairmont Hotel 
Address of the President 
Paul W. Albright, General Secretary 
Savings Banks Association of the State of New York 
New York, New York 
PANEL DISCUSSION 
David M. Auch, Executive Manager 
Ohio Bankers Association 
Columbus, Ohio 


Sidney S. Ayers, Executive Secretary 
Massachusetts Bankers Association 
Boston, Massachusetts 


C. C. Wattam, Secretary 
North Dakota Bankers Association 
Fargo, North Dakota 

Address 
Robert V. Fleming, President 
The Riggs National Bank 
Washington, D.C. 
President of the A.B.A., 1935 


Savings and Mortgage Division 


MONDAY, October 31, 1949 
8:30 P.M., Palace Hotel 
Address of the President 
William A. Marcus, Senior Vice President 
American Trust Company 
San Francisco, California 
Address 
Fred I. Kent, Director 
Bankers Trust Company 
New York, New York 
Chairman, Commerce and Marine Commission of 
the A.B.A. 
Address 
William A. Reckman, President 
Western Bank and Trust Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


First General Session 


TUESDAY, November 1, 1949 
9:30 A.M., Geary Theater 
Address of the President 
Evans Woollen, Jr., Chairman of the Board 
Fletcher Trust Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Address 
Honorable John W. Snyder 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington, D. C. 
Address 
Robert Sproul, President 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


Second General Session 


WEDNESDAY, November 2, 1949 
9:30 A.M., Geary Theater 
Address 
Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
Washington, D. C. 
Address 
Allen Sproul, President 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
New York, New York 
Report of Resolutions Committee 
Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Officers 
Inauguration of Officers 
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Frank R. Curda, Leader In 
A.I.B. Work, Dies In Chicago 


Frank R. Curda, cashier of the 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago passed away on the 
evening of Wednesday, August 10, 
following a heart attack. Mr, Curda 
became ill just after he had finished 
addressing a group of council mem- 
bers of the American Institute of 
Banking, following a dinner at the 
Chicago Real Estate Board. His 
death occured in the Henrotin Hos- 
pital shortly thereafter. 

Mr. Curda, widely known through- 
out the country for his work in the 
American Institute of Banking, was 
a member of the Chicago Chapter 
for 39 years and became a life mem- 
ber in 1924. He served the local 
chapter as Director, Vice President 
and President and served as a 
member of the Executive Council of 
the national organization for several 
years. In 1937 he was honored with 
the Presidency of the national body. 


National City of Long Beach 
Opens In New Quarters 


Following an invitational preview 
of the Bank’s quarters on Saturday, 
August 27th, The National City 
Bank of Long Beach formally 
opened its doors for business Mon- 
day, August 29th, in its newly com- 
pleted ultra modern bank building. 
The bank starts with a capital and 
surplus of $600,000.00 fully sub- 
scribed by 200 Long Beach resi- 
dents. Nelson McCook, pioneer 

















228 WEST KINZIE STREET 





Only One Can Be Called ’ 
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There is a MIDCO modei for every supplementary lighting requirement, 
including clamp-on and adijustable-arm floor lamps for business machines. 


Descriptive Literature on Request 


MIDWEST NATURLITE COMPANY 





Southern California banker, organ- 
ized the bank and is chairman of the 
Board. H. G. Markworth, for many 
years executive vice-president of 
the Santa Monica Commercial & 
Savings Bank, is president. Other 
officers are: Fonda McCook, execu- 
tive vice president and cashier; 
Clyde Doyle, vice president; Kurtz 
B. Ballou, assistant cashier and 
auditor; and Walter Niemann, as- 
sistant cashier. 





Chemical Bank Appoints 
Four Vice Presidents 


Appointment of Alfred H. Hauser, 
Hugh Weir and John L. Gibbons, 
officers of the persor.] trust depart- 
ment, as vice presidents has been 
announced by the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co. All have long been as- 
sociated with the bank. 

Mr. Hauser becomes the invest- 
ment officer of the bank, Mr. Weir 
will supervise the administration of 
trust accounts‘and estates and Mr. 
Gibbons will supervise the develop- 
ment of corporate trust and pension 
trust business. 

Other appointments in the per- 
sonal trust department were W. 
Brewster Winton, formerly assist- 
ant trust officer, as investment trust 
officer; and Earl C. Williams and 
Charles A. Rosebrock as assistant 
trust officers. 

In the corporate trust depart- 
ment, Richard J. Lighthall was ap- 
pointed trust officer and Albert W. 
Doyle was appointed assistant trust 
officer. 






‘THE FINEST” 
g each field of human 


endeavor, there is one product 
which, by reason of its sheer ex- 
cellence, stands alone . . . the one 
thing of its kind which may be 
called the finest. 





In the field of Portable Lighting 
for Banks, it is MIDCO the Perfect- 
lite portable fluorescent desk lamps. 








CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 




















































Denver Conference, NABAC, 
Issues Cost Accounting Book 


Unusual interest in bank cost ac- 
counting has been noted since an- 
nouncement was made the latter 
part of 1948 of the publication by 
the Denver Conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers of a manual en- 
titled ‘Cost Accounting for Banks.” 

The Denver Conference manual 
was developed over a three-year 
period by a committee composed of 
bank operations officers comprising 
Robert H. Shepler, chairman, vice 
president and cashier of The Denver 
National Bank; Olin Brown, auditor 
of The International Trust Com- 
pany; James J. Durkin, assistant 
vice president of The Colorado Na- 
tional Bank; Rollo E. Jacobs, cash- 
ier, The United States National 
Bank; L. H. Lindemann, cashier, 
The National City Bank, and John 
E. Renstrom, comptroller of The 
First National Bank—all of Denver. 


The book furnishes in concise, 
clearly written form all the infor- 
mation necessary to install and 
maintain a proven cost accounting 
system. The procedures which are 
described in the volume are illus- 
trated with forms and charts which 
carry through the complete figures 
of a practical cost accounting instal- 
lation. The book reflects wide expe- 
rience and broad knowledge, and is 
built more out of practical experi- 
ence and less out of accounting the- 
ory; it is based on the accounting 
practices which are commonly prev- 
alent in the banking profession at 
the present time. 

The Manual was so favorably con- 
sidered by the Denver Conference 
that it was made available in book 
form so that other banks might 
profit from their work. Copies of the 
book may be secured at a small cost 
from Robert H. Shepler, The Den- 
ver National Bank, Denver 1, Colo- 
rado. 









Robert A. Sperling has been ap- 
pointed to the executive staff of 
Dilley, Martin, and Hess, Inc., In- 
dianapolis bank advertising firm. 
His duties will include acting as ac- 
count executive with certain of the 
firm’s individual accounts in line 
with an expansion program to in- 
crease its service facilities in the 
bank advertising field. 
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Bank of America Promotes 
Mattison, Mazzera and Davis 


| 
| 


Election of E. A. Mattison to the | 


post of executive vice president in 
charge of development of bank 
services, and announcement of the 
formation of the new advertising 


and customer service committee 
with Mr. Mattison as its chairman, | 


highlighted recent changes at The 
Bank of America. 


Mr. Mattison in his new duties | 
will supervise all the productive | 


activities of the statewide institu- 
tion, and the committee which he 


will head will be responsible for 


the development of plans and pro- 
cedures designed to serve the in- 
creasing demands upon the bank’s 
facilities. 


At the same time, Lloyd Maz- | 
zera, presently vice president and 


manager of the bank’s Oakland 


Main Office was named to succeed | 
Mr. Mattison. Mr. Mazzera in turn | 


will be succeeded by Julian R. 


Davis, vice president and manager 


of the bank’s Long Beach Main 
Office. 


Mr. Mattison started with Bank | 


of America in 1935 as manager of 
its then Installment Finance Divi- 
sion. Originator of the Timeplan 
small loan service, he was appointed 
a vice president in 1936 and named 
assistant to the president in 1941. 
Bank Women To Convene 
In San Francisco Oct. 27 
Plans for the 27th Annual Meet- 


ing and Convention of the Associa- 
tion of Bank Women, to be held at 


Hotel Fairmont in San Francisco, 


Calif., on October 27th, 28th and 
29th, are nearing completion. 


Mrs. Bernice D. Parks, assistant 
treasurer of the Provident Institu- 
tion for Savings in the Town of Bos- 
ton, president of the Association, 
has appointed Marguerite E. Down- 


ing, advertising and publicity man- | 


ager of the San Francisco Bank, as 
general convention chairman. 


Miss Downing’s plans provide for | 
the utmost in fellowship, inspira- | 


tion and relationship, coupled with 
a comprehensive program built 
around California’s three-year Cen- 
tennial celebration commemorating 
the discovery of Gold, the Gold 
Rush and the entry of the State 
into the Union, Prominent guest 
speakers of national reputation, in- 


October, 1949 







FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 


Investigate the 
STOKES SYSTEM 


























































































Mn. Banker: 


The EFFICIENCY ALUMINUM INDIVIDUAL TELLERS’ BUS is the 
modern way. We custom build these buses to meet your require- 
ments. The one illustrated is designed for under counter use. Top 
drawer is equipped with ten compartment currency tray and five 
tills which can be used for silver or for keeping miscellaneous 
items, such as clips, rubber bands, etc. Second drawer is used for 
storage of currency and other items. Cupboard section is equipped 
with Aluminum coin trays and open storage section. This arrange- 
ment enables tellers to carry all work in a compact unit which 
eliminates the necessity of frequent trips to the vault. 

Size of bus illustrated is 20" Wide, 22” Deep, 39%" High. Equipped 
with ball bearing rubber tired castors. Doors can be equipped with 
either key or combination locks. Bolt work engages at three points. 


The Stokes System is the Modern Way— 


YOUR SILVER AS COMPACT AS YOUR CURRENCY 


The handling and storage 
of coin is easy with our 
lockers and aluminum coin 
trays. Lockers are equipped 
with individual compart- 
ments for each denomina- 
tion of coin. Each tray is 
placed in the locker on in- 
dividual slides. Trays can 
be removed from any loca- 
tion individually without 
disturbing the one next to 
it. Lockers are made of %4" 
Aluminum plate, and doors 
are equipped with round 
bolt work and combination 
lock. 


The system is custom built to your requirements, just tell us the 
amount of each denomination of coin you wish to accommodate, 
the available vault space and we will prepare drawings and quo- 
tation without obligation on your part. 


The locker illustrated is 66” High, 38%" Wide, 18” Deep. Its capac- 
ity is $23,240.00. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS ALUMINUM PORTABLE BUSES, 
ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS AND STORAGE LOCKERS 


Write for Brochure 


QUALITY PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. BOX 3214 CHARLOTTE 3, N. C. 
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FACTORIES 


are growing in 
AUSTRALIA 


The Bank of New South 
Wales booklet — “Invest- 
ment Opportunities in 
Australia” — deals with 
both the establishment of 
factories and the purchase 
of securities. Obtain » 
free copy from your bank 


or direct from— 


| BANK OF 
| NEW SOUTH WALES 


Brttssh & Foreign Oeportment 
Svdney, Austrolio 


Jinan val 
hdver od 


DILLEY, MARTIN, and HESS, inc. 
indianapolis, indiana 





| holders 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on September 1, 
1949 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 30c per share 
and is payable October 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 16, 1949. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable October 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of recurd at the close of 
business September 16, 1949. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
September 1, 1949. 
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| cluding Georgia Neece Clark, treas- 
| urer of the United States, and mem- 
| bers of the Association will be fea- 
| tured at the various meetings. There 


are approximately 1,000 members 
of the Association, and a large at- 
tendance is anticipated. 


John W. Kearns, counsel of The 


| First National Bank of Chicago, 
| recently was elected chairman of 
| the section on corporation, banking 


and mercantile law at the annual 


| meeting of the American Bar Asso- 


ciation in St. Louis. 


F. K. Pollitt, assistant trust officer 


| in charge of California Trust Com- 
| pany’s corporate department, re- 
| cently completed 


twenty years’ 
service with the company. Mr. Pol- 
litt began his banking career 34 
years ago as a junior clerk in a Los 
Angeles bank. He joined the trust 
company’s staff in 1929 and was 


| elected assistant secretary in 1931, 
| treasurer in 1946, and to his present 
| post a year later. 


_ Aubrey G. Lanston 


| Organizes Investment Firm 


Aubrey G. Lanston has announced 


| the organization of the investment 
| firm of Aubrey G. Lanston & Com- 


pany, Inc., which will deal primari- 
ly in United States Government, 


State and Municipal securities, with 
| Offices at 15 Broad Street, New 
| York. 


Mr, Lanston, formerly executive 
vice president and a director of 
First Boston Corp., will have asso- 
ciated with him as principal stock- 
Archibald R. Graustein, 
formerly president of International 
Paper Co., and William Rosenwald, 
son of the late Julius Rosenwald, 
who was president and chairman of 
the board of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 


| Chicago. 


Other officers of the firm include: 


| Leonard M. Horton, vice president 


and a director, and John D. C. 
Towne, Jr., Philip D. Hodden and 
Leroy M. Piser, vice presidents. Mr. 


| Horton recently resigned as vice 


president in charge of the Wall 
Street division of-Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. to assume his present 
post. Mr. Towne, a former officer of 
Guaranty Trust Co., more recently 


| was in charge of the securities de- 
| partment of Blair & Co., Inc. 


G.S.B. Alumni To Meet 
On Eve Of A.B.A. Convention 


San Francisco bankers will be 
hosts at a dinner for alumni of The 
Graduate School of Banking in one 
of the city’s famous clubs at 6:30 
p.m., Friday, October 28, two days 
before the opening of the An- 
nual Convention of the American 
Bankers Association there. The As- 
sociation sponsors the G.S.B., which 
holds annual summer sessions at 
Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 


Since establishment of The Grad- 
uate School in 1935, this is the first 
time all the Pacific Coast alumni 
have planned a joint meeting. 
Alumni from all parts of the nation 
are invited to the affair. Among 
the guests will be Evans Woollen, 
Jr., retiring president of the A.B.A. 
and chairman of the board, Fletcher 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana; F. Raymond Peterson, retiring 
vice president of the A.B.A. and 
chairman of the board, First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Pater- 
son, New Jersey; former A.B.A. 
presidents W. Randolph Burgess, 
chairman, executive committee, The 
National City Bank of New York, 
New York City, and A. L. M. Wig- 
gins, chairman of the board, Bank 
of Hartsville, Hartsville, South 
Carolina; and Harold Stonier, exec- 
utive manager of the A.B.A. and 
director of The Graduate School. 
Heads of the host banks and mem- 
bers of the A.B.A. Administrative 
Committee will also attend. 

The dinner was organized by a 
group of alumni headed by Belford 
Brown, assistant controller of The 
San Francisco Bank, who was presi- 
dent of the G.S.B. Class of 1948. 
Reservations are in charge of Barth 
L. Ottoboni, assistant trust officer 
of the Crocker First National Bank. 


City National Of Oklahoma 


Moves To New Quarters 


The City National Bank of Okla- 
homa City recently moved into its 
new and more spacious quarters at 
Main and Broadway, according to 
an announcement by D. W. Hogan, 
president of the bank. Site of the 
new quarters, formerly known as 
the Tradesmen’s National Bank 
Building, was described by Mr. Ho- 
gan as being one of the three finest 
in the state. 
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CENTRAL STATES SCHOOL OF BANKING CLASS OF '49 


Eighteen States are represented by these 137 seniors pictured shortly 
before graduation ceremonies at the fifth annual session of the School of 
Banking at the University of Wisconsin, at Madison on September 3. A 
record total of 599 bankers, 243 of whom were first year students, at- 
tended the School which is sponsored by the Central States Conference. 

Of the 151 members of the senior class, 33 came from Illinois, while 
Michigan and Wisconsin tied with 22 each for the second highest num- 


ber of men in attendance. 


Land Prices Off Five Points 


In Year A.B.A. Study Shows 


A recent study of the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association states that figures 
supplied by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture reveal'a total farm 
mortgage debt amounting to $5,- 
108,183,000 on January 1, 1949, an 
increase of 5 per cent over a year 
earlier, but less than one-half of the 
peak of $10,786,000,000 reached in 
1923. Farm mortgage loans held by 
insured commercial banks rose from 
$793,581,000 to $847,841,000, or 
about 7 per cent during 1948. All of 
the gain was registered in the first 
six months; and there was a slight 
decline in the last six months of the 
year. 

Based on 1912-14 averages, the 
Commission found the countrywide 
index of farm land prices was 172 in 
July of this year, compared with 
177 last November, and with the 
1920 boom peak of 170. The decline 
has occurred in 41 states, with six 
states—Iowa, Deiaware, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Jersey and New 
York showing an advance and IIli- 
nois remaining unchanged for the 
past several months at 158, 
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The senior travelling the farthest distance to complete the three year 
course and receive his diploma was Robert M. Mills of The National Bank 
of Commerce, Seattle, Washington. Charles H. Gill and Earl H. Rothe, on 
the other hand, had to walk just a few blocks to receive the same award. 
Both are from Madison, Mr. Gill being with the Bank of Madison, and Mr. 
Rothe with the State Banking Department. 

Herbert V. Prochnow, vice president, The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, is director and chief administrative officer of the School. It was to 


him the Class of 1949 chose to dedicate its Year Book. 


The study points out an essential 
difference between the farm land 
price situation existing now and 
that which prevailed at the close of 
World War I. In 1920, when farm 
product prices dipped sharply to 
below production costs, the entire 
economy suffered, but no similar 
drastic drop in the farm economy is 
in prospect at the present time. 


Bankers’ Special To 
A.B.A. Convention 


The Illinois Bankers Association 
has made arrangements to charter 
a special DC-6 Flagship to and from 
San Francisco for a “Bankers’ Spe- 
cial” for the Convention of the 
American Bankers Association. 

The plane will leave the Chicago 
Municipal Airport at 10:30 A.M., 
Central Standard Time, Saturday, 
October 29, and arrive at San Fran- 
cisco at approximately 4:30 P.M., 
Pacific Standard Time, that same 
afternoon. Returning, the plane will 
leave San Francisco airport at 12:00 
noon, Pacific Standard Time, No- 
vember 2, and arrive in Chicago at 
approximately 10:00 P.M., Central 
Standard Time, that evening 


Manufacturers Trust 
Advances R. C. Deering 


Raymond C. Deering, formerly 
comptroller of the bank, has been 
appointed vice president and comp- 
troller of Manufacturers Trust Co., 
New York. 


Mr. Deering is a past president of 
the New York City bank comptrol- 
lers’ and auditors’ conference and 
past chairman of the bank manage- 
ment conference of the New York 
clearing house. He is currently sec- 
retary of the National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 


Northwest Bancorp. Wins 


For the second consecutive year, 
Northwest Bancorporation, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was judged as having 
the best annual report of the na- 
tional banking institutions in the 
Financial World Annual Survey. 
The bronze “Oscar of Industry” tro- 
phy will be presented to J. Cameron 
Thomson, president of Northwest 
Bancorporation at the annual 
awards banquet at the Hotel Statler 
in New York on October 31. City 
National Bank & Trust Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., was second and First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., took third place. 
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Citizens & Southern Mobile Program 
To Carry Small Business Education 
To Five Cities In Georgia 


Carrying “small business educa- 
tion” to the hinterland, the Citizens 
& Southern National Bank in Geor- 
gia recently launched a 15-week 
mobile program spread over five ci- 
ties of the state. The actual mechan- 
ics of the program are being carried 
forward by the College of Business 
Administration and the Division of 
General Extension of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. Co-sponsor also is 
the Office of Small Business, United 
States Department of Commerce, 
operating through its Atlanta office. 

The program began on Monday 
evening, October 3rd in Savannah, 
Georgia, and moved on succeeding 
nights to Douglas, Columbus, Rome 
and Atlanta. This schedule will be 
followed over a period of 15 weeks 
which will carry the entire program 
into February, 1950. Instructors of 
the course are specialists from the 
regular faculty of the University of 
Georgia, officers of the Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, staff men 
from the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce and business men who are 
specialists in various phases of busi- 
ness operations. 

The 15-week curriculum has been 
devised by a committee composed of 
Dr. James E. Gates, Dean of College 
of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Georgia; William P. Lay- 
ton, director of Small Business Pro- 
grams for the University; Lewis F. 


Gordon, vice president of the Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank; 
George E. Tomberlin, assistant vice 
president in charge of the Small 
Business Term Credit Department 
of the bank, and C. P. Persons, in 
charge of the Atlanta office of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

As presently outlined the 15-week 
seminar course will embrace: 


l. Introduction 


What is small business, values of 
small business, durability of small 
business, a long-range view, train- 
ing for small business, special prob- 
lems of small business, growth of 
small business into big business, ma- 
terial available to aid small business. 


2. Organization Of Your Business 

Purpose and need for good organi- 
zation, relationship to objectives, re- 
lationship to functions, necessity for 
determining the vital functions of a 
business, organization structure, re- 
lationship of organization to morale 
and good management, relationship 
to business procedures and control, 
the complete business organization. 


3. Financing Your Business 

Basic financial problems of small 
business, how much capital is need- 
ed, where capital can be secured, 
and administration of capital once 
it is secured, bank credit, use of own 
funds, borrowing from friends and 
relatives, trade creditors. 








Bank Field Representatives 


The world’s largest firm in its 
line selling equipment to top 
bank executives. Applicant 
must have intimate contact 
with leading bankers in any 
of the following states: 


NEW YORK 
MICHIGAN 
ILLINOIS 


GEORGIA 

KANSAS 

MISSOURI 
TEXAS 


Excellent opportunity 
with future for right 
man. State full 
particulars—to be held 
in strict confidence. 
Reply Box 100, Bankers 
Monthly. 


et 


4. Ynsurance Requirements For The 
Small Businessman 


Risks you face, property, material 
damage to your own property, lia- 
bility for property damage and per- 
sonal injury, personal, life, disa- 
bility, the field of insurance, fire and 
allied lines, ocean and inland ma- 
rine, casualty, life, your insurance 
program, survey of risks, determi- 
nation of coverage needed, effecting 
insurance, fire insurance, extended 
coverings, collateral fire lines, con- 
sequential loss insurance. 

5. Selecting And Training Your 
Employees 

Fundamentals of a good personnel 
program, importance of sound se- 
lection to a well balanced staff in a 
small concern, introducing the em- 
ployee to his job, nature of training, 
instructing on the job, handling dis- 
ciplinary problems, foundations for 
good relations. 


6. Pricing And Price Policy 
Price theory, normal price, de- 
mand, supply, price determination, 
monopoly prices, market prices, im- 
perfect competition, manufacturer's 
prices, retail and wholesale prices, 
price cutting, discounts, quantity 
discounts, trade discounts, advertis- 
ing allowances, Robinson-Pattman 
Act, trade channels and prices, pri- 
vate brands, price behavior. 
7. Record Keeping And Accounting 
For Your Business 
Reasons for keeping records, 
questions accounting records should 
answer, records required by tax and 
other legislation, accounting state- 
ments, single and double entry, as- 
set records, sales, credit sales, cash 
receipts and payments, purchases, 
mechanical accounting, budgets, il- 
lustrative systems. 


8. Taxes And Your Business 

Old age and survivor insurance, 
Indiana employment insurance, Fed- 
eral Excise Tax on employers of 
eight or more, Indiana state gross 
income tax, withholding tax (pay- 
as-you-go) federal income tax 
(basic problems only). 


9. Granting And Using Credit 
Charge accounts, budget accounts, 
installment accounts, credit bureaus 
and their use, collection policies, 
Dun and Bradstreet, National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, opening 
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new accounts, cash discounts, sales | 


finance companies, floor planning, 


use of warehouse receipts, slow ac- | 


counts, credit limits, business cycles, 
seasonal fluctuations. 


10. Advertising For The Small 
Business 


Evaluating the media, direct mail, 
handbills, newspapers, premiums, | 


sign advertising, telephone book, 
radio, theatres, church bulletins, the 


advertising budget, coordinating ad- | 
vertising and selling, sales promo- | 


tion. 


ll. Causes And Symptoms Of 
Business Failure 


Excessive liabilities, top-heavy 
fixed assets, excessive loans to of- 
ficers, directors, and employees. in- 
sufficient net working capital, in- 
adequate gross margin, excessive 


operating expenses, continual losses, | 
constant or excessive withdrawals | 


of dividends. 


12. Efficient Management Of Your 
Business 


A philosophy of management, ob- 
jectives of efficient management, 


service, profit, collateral, social, | 
economy, and effectiveness, kinds of | 


management, the business plan, the 


nature and importance of business | 
policy, basic factors of organization | 


and operation. 


13. Law For The Small Businessmen 

Contracts, essential elements of 
valid contract, writing, parol evi- 
dence rule, remedies, quasi-con- 
tracts, sales, contracts to sell, war- 
ranties and tort liabilities, reme- 
dies, security, real estate, statutory 


laws, property, personal, real, con- | 
veyance, agency, creation, prin- | 


cipal and third person, principal and 
agent, negotiable documents, busi- 
ness organization. 


14. Sources Of Business Information 


U. S. Department of Commerce, | 


Office of Small Business, services, 
personnel, business library, books, 


periodicals, association publications, | 


pamphlets, house organs, industry 


publications, directories, newspap- | 


ers, documents. 


15. Summary And Suggestions 


A look at the future, special prob- | 


lems of small business, management, 
finance and taxation, competitive 
opportunity, the individual busi- 
nessman—the progress of business 
depends upon his will and energy. 
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SUPERLATIVES 


In reading over some of our 
recent advertisements, we are 
rather shocked to find that we have 
been indulging in superlatives, 
whereas it is our intention always 
to deal in understatements. 


Why do people go off the deep 
end and brag so much in adver- 
tising? Why, especially, do people 
who normally exercise restraint 
take off the wraps when they start 
writing about their product? The 
only justification we can see for such 
conduct is that the copy writer is not 
making claims for his own achieve- 
ments but rather for those of the 
hundreds of people who produce 
the thing he is trying to sell. Per- 
haps on that basis superlatives are 
justified. 


Take DeLuxe, for example. This 
writer is of the opinion that the 


folks who produce for DeLuxe do 
a really commendable job, so per- 
haps it’s all right to say so. He thinks 
they are about the most sales-minded 
production people and the most 
production-minded sales people he 
has ever seen. He thinks that com- 
bined they constitute the most 
service-conscious group ever gath- 
ered together in one organization. 
And thus, having quickly rational- 
ized himself into accepting this con- 
dition, he now ceases to worry about 
the repetitious use of superlatives. 


One thing is certain...and that is 
that DeLuxe is in all respects a serv- 
ice organization. Last year it was 
— to make some few checks 
or 10,184 banks across the country. 
Consequently, it feels that it is at- 
tuned mentally and equipped phys- 
ically to render any service involv- 
ing the distribution of bank checks. 
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Milton J. Drake Elected 
To Head Credit Men 


The annual meeting of the Robert 
Morris Associates, the national as- 
sociation of bank credit men and 
lending officers, elected Milton J. 
Drake, vice president, The Detroit 
Bank, Detroit, Michigan, to head the 
organization for the coming year. 
The meeting was held in the central 
office of the Associates, 1417 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Milton J. Drake Fred C. Witte 


To assist Mr. Drake in running 
the affairs this coming year, the As- 
sociates also elected Fred C. Witte, 
vice president, The Chase National 
Bank, New York, as First Vice 
President and B, F. Barnett, presi- 
dent, Commercial National Bank, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, as Second 
Vice President. 

New directors elected this year 
are: Arthur F. Boettcher, vice pres- 
ident, The SBoatmen’s National 
Bank, St. Louis; Gordon Murray, 
vice president, First National Bank, 
Minneapolis; Robert S. Pringle, vice 
president, Fulton National Bank, 
Atlanta; and Paul R. Vervoort, as- 
sistant vice president, Commercial 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
New York, for two-year terms; Ed- 
ward F. Gee, vice president, State- 
Planters Bank & Trust Company, 
Richmond; and Carl I. Johnson, sec- 
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ond vice president, Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company, Chicago, for three-year 
terms. 

Directors carrying over for the 
coming year are: Robert J. Cross- 
ley, vice president, The First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; Clifford W. 
Harpst, vice president, McDowell 
National Bank, Sharon, Pennsylva- 
nia; T. W. Johnson, vice president, 
Security-First National Bank, Los 
Angeles; Roy W. Lawson, vice 
president, Rockland-Atlas National 
Bank, Boston; and E, Lawrence 
Worstall, vice president, The Phila- 
delphia National Bank, Philadel- 
phia. 

Walter L. Rehfeld, vice president, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Company, St. Louis, the outgoing 
president, will preside at the Fall 
Conference of the Associates at the 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savan- 
nah, Georgia on October 9-12 and 
induct the new regime into office at 
that time. 

Associates serving as proxies for 
the annual election were: W. H. 
Woodring, vice president & treasur- 
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er, Land Title Bank & Trust Com- 
pany; J. Harrison Jones, executive 
vice president, Liberty Title & Trust 
Company; and Lloyd R. Bechtel, as- 
sistant vice president, The Penn- 
sylvania Company for Banking & 
Trusts, all of Philadelphia. 


F. A. Ferroggiaro Elected 
Board Senior Vice Chairman 


Fred A. Ferroggiaro, member of 
the board of directors of the Bank 
of America, was elected recently to 
the office of senior vice chairman. 

Mr. Ferroggiaro, who is executive 
vice president with overall super- 
vision of loan activities, is the 
bank’s oldest employee in point of 
service, having been employed as a 
messenger by A. P. Giannini on 
August 15, 1906, while the bank 
was in its infancy. 

As senior vice chairman of the 
board of directors, Mr. Ferroggiaro 
is succeeding F. S. Baer, who joined 
the Bank of America in 1942 and 
now leaves to accept a position in 
New York in the senior manage- 
ment of the Bankers Trust Co. 

The seat on the Bank of America 
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board of directors vacated by Mr. 
Baer has been filled by the election 
of 5S, C. Beise, executive vice presi- 
dent and coordinator of administra- 
tion. 


William H. Schroeder, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the foreign de- 
partment of the Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, recently celebrated his 
40th anniversary with the bank. He 
has served in the foreign depart- 
ment since 1929. 


Hibernia National Elects 
Wallace M. Davis, President 


Wallace M. Davis has been elected 
president and director of the Hiber- 
nia National Bank in New Orleans, 
succeeding the late A. P. Imahorn 
who died last May. 

Mr. Davis has resigned his posi- 
tion as executive vice president of 
The Citizens Fidelity Bank and 
Trust Company of Louisville, Ky., 
and will assume his new duties 
about October Ist. He is a graduate 
of the Jefferson School of Law at 





Louisville and has been in the em- 
ploy of the Louisville bank for the 
past 30 years. 


J. H. Hallett Joins Staff 
Of First In St. Louis 


Election of John F. Hallett as a 
vice president of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, has been an- 
nounced by the bank. Mr. Hallett 
has been an assistant vice president 
and territorial officer of the Chemi- 
cal Bank & Trust Company, of New 
York City. In ad- 
dition to handling 
local business he 
will represent the 
bank in connec- 
tion with certain 
important na- 
tional accounts. 

During World 
War II he at- 
tained the rank of 
Lt. Commander in the Naval Air 
Corps, and saw service in this 
country, South America, and the 
Far East. In December, 1945, Mr. 
Hallett returned to the New York 
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Trust Company as assistant treas- 
urer, in the commercial banking and 
loan division, with a territorial as- 
signment of several Eastern states. 
In May, 1947, he was elected an as- 
sistant vice president of the Chemi- 
cal Bank & Trust Company, of New 
York City, in charge of that bank’s 
activities in several mid-western 
and western states, including Mis- 
souri. Mr. Hallett will take over 
his new duties early in October. 


Azanza Heads N. Y. Office 
Of Philippine National 


The Philippine Nationa] Bank has 
announced that Roman G. Azanza 
has been placed in charge of the 
bank’s New York agency at 25 
Broadway. Mr. Azanza_ succeeds 
Joseph H. Foley, who retired on 
July 31 after 32 years’ association 
with the agency, of which he was 
appointed head in 1925. 

Mr. Azanza, prior to his joining 
the New York agency staff two 
years ago, was for several years an 
officer in the foreign department of 
the Philippine National Bank at the 
head office in Manila. 
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IBM Announces Five Major 
Changes On Executive Staff 


International Business Machines 
Corporation has announced the fol- 
lowing promotions and changes in 

the executive 
management of 
the IBM for the 
United States and 
the rest of the 
world. 

Thomas J. Wat- 
son, president of 
the company 


Thomas J. Watson since 1914, was 


elected chairman of the board, 
chairman of the executive and fi- 
nance committee, of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, and chairman of the board of 
the IBM World Trade Corporation, 
newly organized as a wholly-owned 
subsidiary to handle IBM business 
outside the United States. Mr. Wat- 
son will serve as chief executive 
officer of both companies and will 
divide his time between the domes- 
tic and foreign organizations. 


In announcing these changes and 
several others today, following a 


aba 


while you’re attending 


the a.b.a. convention 


visit 
RAND MeNALLY 


BOOTH TWENTY-FIVE 


at the 


edueational display of 
BANK SERVICES 
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in the palace hotel 


meeting of the board of directors at 
IBM World Headquarters, 590 
Madison Avenue, New York, Mr. 
Watson said that they were occa- 
sioned by the rapid growth of IBM 
and its program of expansion 
throughout the world which require 
greater division of responsibility 
and increased executive personnel. 
John G. Phillips, executive vice 
president and director, was elected 
president. Mr. Phillips, who joined 
IBM in 1918 as secretary to Mr. 
Watson has served in every other 
corporate office in the company. 


John G. Phillips Thomas J. Watson, Jr. 


Thomas J. Watson, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and director, was elected exec- 
utive vice president. Mr. Watson Jr., 
joined IBM in a sales capacity after 
graduation from Brown University 
in 1937, and became a vice presi- 
dent and director in 1946. 

Dause L. Bibby, general manager 
of the IBM at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
was elected vice president, with 
headquarters at Endicott, N. Y. Mr. 
Bibby has a thorough knowledge of 
every phase of the IBM in factory 
and field. 

William L. Lewis, manager of 
production and engineering, also 
was elected vice president. 

The new IBM World Trade Cor- 
poration will be operated entirely 
separately from the domestic or- 
ganization, and under a separate 
group of officers and directors. 


Thomas A. Moye Retires 


From Active Service 


Climaxing a 30-year career in 
banking, Thomas Alvin Moye, vice 
president of the Citizens & Southern 
National Bank, retired from active 
service on August 19, the anniver- 
sary date of his original employ- 
ment with the Central Bank & Trust 
Corporation which in 1922 was 
merged with the Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank of Atlanta. 

During his years in the field of 
banking, Mr. Moye became known 
to thousands of bank officers, par- 
ticularly in the Southeast. 
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A.1.B. Opens Fiftieth 
Anniversary Celebration 

The American Institute of Bank- 
ing officially opened celebration of 
its golden anniversary on Septem- 
ber 13 in an address by Secretary of 
the Treasury John W. Snyder over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

Characterizing the Institute as a 
great laboratory for the banking 
business, Secretary Snyder pointed 
out that the Comptroller of the 
Currency registered 526 national 
bank examiners in the Institute’s 
correspondence courses —adding 
that 300 examiners on the staff of 
the FDIC have been enrolled. 

Reserve purchasing power in the 
hands of individuals, three and a 
half times as large as the savings of 
ten years ago, together with a high- 
ly efficient and financially strong 
industrial plant, he stated, point 
toward a condition of sustained 
prosperity for our country. 

In September, 1898, a meeting of 
bank clerks resulted in the organi- 
zation of a class for the purpose of 
studying law and practice of bank- 
ing, and the formation of other 
classes throughout the country. 
From this beginning came the 
American Institute of Banking, or- 
ganized as such in 1900, with its 
present membership of 90,000 in 
more than 400 chapters and study 
groups in the United States. 


This Booklet Will Make 
You Wish To Visit The 
State of Washington 


The National Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle, Washington, has, at a very 
appropriate time, prepared one of 
the most attractive and unusual 
booklets about its territory which 
has come to the attention of Bank- 
ers Monthly. The booklet contains 
information about 26 different com- 
munities in the state, and each 
community is photographed from 
the air, and the important and in- 
teresting features of the community 
are pointed out. The highway route 
number is shown on each photo- 
graph. The bank offers to send 
copies to interested persons, and 
bankers who plan on going west for 
the ABA convention will undoubt- 
edly be inspired to include Wash- 
ington in their itinerary if they get 
a copy of this booklet. It is en- 
titled “Aerial Miles Through Wash- 


ington.” 
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TO BANKS INTERESTED IN 
FOREIGN REMITTANCES 


gee YEAR as in the past years Americans will send 


millions of dollars abroad as Christmas Gifts to rela- 


tives and friends. 


We offer an easy-to-operate foreign remittance service 
to banks that do not maintain direct overseas connections. 
Our service is complete. We furnish the necessary money 
order and draft forms, advertising copy, posters and circu- 
lars, and suggest solicitation methods. Our forms, which 
are supplied free of charge, are simple and easy to use. 

Orders entrusted to us are forwarded direct from Chi- 


cago to the country of destination. Our drawing facilities 
enable our bank correspondents to issue checks on all 
important cities throughout the world. 


We will be happy to send you, without obligation, 
complete details of our foreign remittance service. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Oct. 30-Nov. 2. 75th Annual Convention, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Dec. 1-2. Mid-Continent 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


Trust Conference, 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
Oct. 9-11. Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville. 


Oct. 11-12. Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lin- 
colin. 


Oct. 17-19. 
Moines. 


Oct. 20-22. Illinois, 
Champaign, Ill. 


lowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 


Bankers Conference, 


Nov. 3-5. Arizona Bankers Association, Camel- 
back Inn, Phoenix. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Oct. 9-12. Robert Morris Associates, Annual 
National Conference, General Oglethorpe 
Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


Oct. 19-22. Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 23-26. NABAC, 25th Annual Convention, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oct. 27-29. Association of Bank Women, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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Recordak Corp. Announces 
New Low-Cost Check Feeder 


Designed especially for use on the 
Recordak Duplex Microfilmer, a 
new, low-cost check feeder, in- 
tended for microfilming operations 
in banks, has been announced by 
Recordak Corporation, subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

The feeder, which will improve 
microfilming efficiency and increase 
the speed of handling checks over 
hand feeding, is motor driven and 
feeds average-size checks as fast as 
the microfilmer will operate—from 
three to four times faster than hand 
feeding. 

In extensive field trials, the Re- 
cordak Feeder proved to be unusu- 
ally accurate, operating with an ex- 
ceptionally small margin of error. 
Simple to use, it can be installed on 
the Recordak Duplex Microfilmer in 
a matter of seconds. No adjustments 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


Accounting Machines 


. Adding Machines 

. Addressing Machines 

. Air epee | 

. Architects and Builders 


Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 


. Bank Building Fixtures 
. Bank Directories 


9. Banking by Mail Envelopes 
. Binders, Check, Bookkeeping, 


Ledger 


. Bookkeeping Equipment 


. Bronze and Brass Signs 


. Calculating Machines 
. Chairs, Posture, Office 
. Changeable Signs 


Checks 


. Check Book Covers 

. Check Cancelling Perforators 
. Check Desks 

20. Check Endorsers 

. Check Files 

. Check Protectors 

. Check Signers 

. Check Sorters 
5. Check Sorting Trays 


Christmas Savings 
Coin Bags 


. Coin Boxes 
. Coin Changers 


39. 
31. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. Counter Screens 
36. 


Coin Counting Machines 

Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 

Coin Envelopes 

Coin and Currency Trays 
Coin Wrappers 


Coupon Books 


37. Currency Straps 


38. 
39. 


Dating Machines and Stamps 
Deposit Ticket Files 


40. Desk Pen Sets 


4l. 


4? 


Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 
Stainless Steel 


- Duplicators 


43. Expanding Filing Envelopes 


44. 


Expanding Mailing Envelopes 


45. Filing Cabinets 
46. Forms, Machine Bookkeeping 


47. 
48. Forms, Continueus 
49. 
50. 


51. 
52. 
53. 


Forms, One-Time Carbon 


Grilles and Gates . 
inter-Office Communicating 
Systems 

Interest Tables 

Lamps 

Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 


54. Locking Envelopes 
55. Maps 
56. Metered Mail Systems 


. Money Orders 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St, Chicago 5, IIL 


Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above 


. Name Plates and Desk Signs 


59. Night Depositories 


. Night Depository Bags 
. Pass Books 

. Past Due Notices 

. Pay Roll Envelopes 


64. Personalized Checks 


. Personal Loan Advertising 
. Personal Loan Systems 
- Photographic Bank Systems 
68. Proof 
9. Railings 
. Recorders, Voice 
. Rubber Stamps 
. Safes, Fire and Burglar-Proof 
. Safe Deposit Boxes 
. Safe Deposit Records 
. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 
7. Seals, Coin Ba 


achines 


78. Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 


79, 
. Timeand Delayed Time Locks 
. Time Stamps 
. Travelers Checks 


Storage Files 


. Typewriters 
4 — Stands 
1 vault it equ 


uipment 
isible Records 


83. Windows and Lobby Displays 


are required and the maintenance ‘s 
low. 


Clerks can operate the feeder 
and microfilmer while comfortably 
seated. Work fatigue is reduced, 
thus contributing to employee mo- 


rale. In transit departments, clerks 
can make all necessary notations for 
a batch of checks already photo- 
graphed while the feeder is insert- 
ing another batch into the micro- 
filmer. In bookkeeping departments, 
too, faster feeding shortens the time 
of the daily microfilming job. 

Designated as the Model FD, the 
new Recordak Feeder will accept 
checks up to 9% inches wide. It will 
be available for delivery in the near 
future. A low-cost feeder, similar in 
design, is also in production and 
will be available for delivery next 
January for use on the commercial 
models of Recordak Microfilmers. 

For further information contact 
the Recordak Corporation, 350 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Push-button Record Keeping 
In Remington Rand Exhibit 
Push-button, mechanized record 


keeping—will be shown to bankers 
for the first time at the Remington 


Rand exhibit at the American 
Bankers Association Convention. 
An electrically operated unit, called 
Robot-Kardex, offers all the advan- 
tages of the famed Kardex visible 
records in a combination desk and 
cabinet which selects the desired 
record instantly and delivers it on 
a writing surface at desk height. 

Also on display will be samples 


SENSES ENE SNES E NEUES EES BEE eee! 


RUBBER STAMPS 
Orders Shipped Same Day Received 
SIDNEY FELDSER PRINTING 


LANCASTER, PA. 
TO 
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The new Todd pocket-check Imprinter 
is the success story of the year. From 
all parts of the country, thanks to the 
Imprinter, banks report more accounts 


... faster operations . 


.. increased cus- 


tomer good-will... bigger business all 


along the line! 


Here’s just a sampling of 


what they say— 


And these 
are only 

a few 

of the 
enthusiastic 


comments we 
have received. 


! 
! 
. 


ROCHESTER << 
SALES OFFICES IN 


"a peerless 


October, 1949 


COMPANY, INC. Bank. 
Todd di Address. —— — 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD PF Se 


Increase your bank’s profits 

and build customer satisfaction with 

the new Todd Imprinter. For complete information 
without obligation, just clip and mail the coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


i On i a ae a ee 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please give me full information about the new Todd Imprinter. 





NEW YORK City 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Zone a 
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Allison 


COUPON 
COMPANY, 


IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


... to advertise for new 
ond repeat Time Sales 
business in your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 
your best prospects — your 
customers. The cost is small. 
And your message is sure 
to receive the right at- 
tention. 


Inserts, placed in timely 
positions between cou- 
pons, will do the job ef- 
fectively and make your 
Payment Coupon Book an 
invaluable selling medium 
as well as a collection form. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to head office 
Indianapolis 6, indiana. 


of several effective types of credit 
file folders used by leading banks 
on the Pacific Coast. Tried and 
proven systems for economical con- 
trol of Customer Information File, 
Safe-Deposit, Signature Mortgage 
and Personal Loan Collection sys- 
tems will also be on display. A com- 
pletely new visible system of per- 
sonnel administration records, espe- 
cially developed for use by banks, 
will be shown. 

Record filing units which provide 
Certified Fire Protection at point- 
of-use, used by hundreds of banks, 
will be demonstrated. An experi- 
enced staff of bank specialists will 
be in attendance to assist delegates 
in the development of record keep- 
ing systems to meet their specific 
needs. 


Speed and operating ease have 
been combined with attractive color 
styling in making the new Bur- 
roughs bookkeeping machine one of 
the most popular on the market. 
Seven new operational and styling 
improvements are featured in the 
current model. 


Inter-changeable Rubber Type speeds routeing 
and identification of all bank documents! 


BASE-LOCK rubber type is 
absolutely the best, and most 
inexpensive interchangeable 
type for hand-stamping. It 
is the ideal method of iden- 
tifying and stamping all 
bank documents. Type faces 
of varied sizes align per- 
fectly in rubber - grooved 
type holder or self-inkers to 
make BASE-LOCK Rubber 
Type superior to any other 
rubber type on the market. 
Once tried, you will never 
go back to the old tin slot 
or track holder system. Wide 
variety of type faces and 
type holders available. No 
matter what your stamping 
needs, there are BASE- 
LOCK products to fulfill 
them . . . with speed and 
efficiency. 


Send for free catalog of stamping devices today. 


KRENGEL MFG. CO., Inc. 


HAND STAMP 
Illustrated, shows how all 
sizes of BASE-LOCK type 
fit easily into smooth rub- 
ber channels. Guaranteed 
uniform height, perfect 
alignment. Holders are made 
in various sizes and styles, 
including date-stamp. Write 
for free BASE-LOCK 
Sample. 
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Combined Filing, Storage 
Cabinet By Cole Steel 

A newly designed combination 
filing and storage cabinet capable of 
keeping records and supplies clean, 
orderly and easily accessible, has 
been introduced by Cole Steel 
Equipment Co. 

Constructed of heavy gauge steel, 
with two letter size drawers which 
glide smoothly on ball bearing roll- 
ers, the cabinet also has four file 
drawers having a 6000, 4x6 card ca- 
pacity. The storage compartment on 
the right side contains two adjust- 
able shelves under lock and key. 
Cabinets with locks on letter size 
filing drawers are also available. 

The cabinet, 3714 inches high, 30 
inches wide, 1714 inches deep, is 
available in olive green or Cole 
gray. 

Additional information may be 
secured from Cole Steel Equipment 
Co., 285 Madison Avenue, New York 
i. x. 


A Way of Making Record At 
Point of Transaction 


The “Slip Pak,” an entirely new 
type of forms holder for use in re- 
tail stores and other types of busi- 
ness, has just been placed on the 
market by The National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., Dayton 9, Ohio. 

Made in a number of different 
sizes, this new holder accommodates 
forms ranging from the average 
sales slips used in retail stores to 
the large forms used in many types 
of businesses. 

Most models are pocket size, and 
even the largest can be carried very 
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easily. Made of aluminum, the hold- 
ers are very light. One holder of 
medium size weighs only a little 
more than 6 ounces. Each model can 


be adjusted to accommodate a con- | 


siderable range of form sizes. Forms 


can be loose-leaf, bound together in | 
book form like a salesbook or can 


be of the one-time carbon type. 


“Slip Pak” was developed to meet 
the demand for a quicker, simpler 


and more convenient method of 
making records at the point where 
a transaction occurs. The slogan 
“Write where you are” reflects the 
fundamental purpose of “Slip Pak” 

. to make it easy to write the 
record of a transaction .. . right 
where you are when it takes place. 
With the means of making the rec- 


What’s your problem in 


PERSONALIZED CHECKS? 


We make them for EVERY type of depositor: 


e COMMERCIAL 
e PERSONAL 
e SPECIAL 


If your problem is cconomy, 
youll find our prices lowest in 
the field Quality, too! 


If your problem is the proper 
position of the routing symbol, 
we print it just where the Fed- 
eral Reserve and A.BA. want 
it. Not one cent of extra cost 
irrespective of volume. 


If your problem is how many 
checks to order per depositor, 
we ll personalize! 20, 25, 40, 50, 


100, 200 or more, at a time. 
Suit yourself and the depositor. 


if your problem is getting 
away from big commitments in 
check paper and _ lithography, 
your worries are over. Our price 
per book represents your com- 
plete and only cost. We absorb 
wastage and storage — and in- 
evitable inventory discrepancy. 


Yes, 


we can serve you well! 


chhasler 


SYSTEMS, INC 


270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








ord always at hand, the chief cause | 
of forgetting to make a record is 


eliminated. 
A distinctive feature of the Na- 


tional “Slip Pak” is its sliding lid | 


which can be extended as a hand 


rest. This assures better writing as | 
the hand has as much support when | 


writing on the bottom line as on the | g 


top 
smooth writing surface provided by 
the extendable lid simplifies writing 
and assures greater legibility of car- 
bon copies. 


Speed of reloading is an impor- 
tant factor, especially when this 
must be done during peak periods. 
Less than 10 seconds is the normal 
time required. It is not necessary to 
remove any carbon paper retainers 
or carbon sheets. The forms are 
fully protected against soiling or 
tearing as the folder covers the’ 
forms completely. 

The “Slip Pak” is very simple in 
construction and has no springs, 
hinges, gears, latches or slip ejection | 
mechanism. It is designed to accom- 
modate standard sizes of salesbooks 
and other forms. Special forms are 
not necessary. In its larger sizes it | 


| 
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line of the form. The firm, | 


4 YEARS FROM NOW... 


**+you may possibly have to refer to a letter 
you store today. It may be one of 5000 others 
to which reference will never be necessary. How 
much is that possibility worth? 

However vital for protection in possible tax 
investigations, litigations, etc., the storage of 
inactive records must be accomplished as eco- 
nomically as possible, for actual references may 
be few. 

This is the job LIBERTY Record Storage Boxes 
accomplish. There is no other efficient method 
as economical. 23 stock sizes accommodate 
nearly all standard forms. 


CATALOG 


Write today for 
New Catalog of 
Record Storage 
Products and 
Manual of Record 
Storage Practice 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S$. Dearborn Str t, Chicago a 


BANKS 


REDUCE TIME SALES 
COLLECTION LETTER 
COSTS OVER 


507 


(1) POSTAGRAPH collection letter routine 
operates smoothly. 

(2) Permits prompt and systematic dunning 
in @ fraction of the time ordinarily 
empleyed. 

(3) Frees valuable clerical time for ether 
important work. 


(4) Collects equally as goed as ordinary 
methods. 


(5) Reduces material costs. 
(6) Cuts pestage expense to a minimum. 
POSTAGRAPHS have proven their valve to 


banks, public utilities, large retail institutions, 
ond many others. 


What will they do for you? 
for complete information. 


Write today 
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NEWMAN 
SUPERIOR SIGNS 


Sam Pre-War 
Prices 
SAVE 


YOU 
MONEY 


A.G ELDRED 


AND 


COMPANY 


NOW...new! 
lower prices, 
mean savings § 
for you on} 
finest quality, 
hand - chased § 
cast bronzes 
and alumi-s 
num signs! 
and name- 
plates. 


METALLIC FIXTURES 


Consult with us when- 
ever you need railings, 
gates, counter screens, 
doors, check desks and 
ornamental work. 


Write TODAY for recommendations, photos, g 
estimates ... without the least obligation! 
to you. FREE! 


« NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


Dept. B-M Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
a 


Le oe Oe ee oD 


functions as an enclosed clipboard 
and as such has distinct advantages 
on many types of work. 

The National “Slip Pak” is now 
available through the branch offices 


| of The National Cash Register Com- 
| pany located in more than 450 cities. 


| A Solvent That Separates 
| Gummed-Together Papers 


No longer need you fume and fuss 


| when some of your important papers 
| or sheets of stamps become gummed 
. at least, not if you 

have a bottle of Quik on hand. 
| Quik, offered by Promotion Prod- | 


together .. 


ucts Company, is a new solvent that 
penetrates and loosens in a matter 
of seconds. A patented, harmless so- 
lution, Quik has been found of real 


help in bank libraries, workrooms | 
and offices to remove book marks, | 


disjoin pages, reopen envelopes, re- 
move labels from files or 


rating and removing gummed mate- 


| rials. 


Promotion Products Company is | 


| located at 110 West 40th Street, 
| New York, N. Y. 


‘STEEL: 267RONG 


BANDING 
Sra) 


SO MUCH BETTER 
than RUBBER BANDS 


1. They will not break or deteriorate with 
age like rubber. 2. They‘re stronger hence 
ore universally used by Banks for pack- 
aging currency, deposit tickets, checks, etc. 
3. Bands are 10 in. x % in. 4. Made of 
50-lb. brown Kraft. Gummed edges. Per- 
fect sealing. Packed 1,000 to a box. 


FREE SAMPLES — Write Today, Dept. A 


The C. lL. DOWNEY Company 


MANNIBAL MISSOURI 


Worlds Largest Mir4. of Com Wrenner 


Lobby Display Combines 


| Color, Motion To Attract 


| banks 

| Bauder-Baker which has been han- 

| dling bank advertising for over 
thirty years. 





Customers 


A new advertising medium for 
has been introduced by 


This medium is an unusually 


| attractive lobby display which 





| shows illustrations to customers in 
| your bank or can be placed in your 


show window, showing all of your 
bank services in color. There is 
nothing like it to draw attention, 
as there is not only color but mo- 
tion too, Those who have it say that 
it pays for itself in a very short 
time. 

This display stands on the floor 


| and is 5’ 6%” high by 18” and shows 
| thirty full color standard 35 mm. 
| (2” x 2”) kodachrome slides on a 
| screen 16” x 23”, which can be seen 
| clearly across any average bank 
| lobby. It comes in modern neutral 


| two-tone color, and can be easily 
| moved on its own casters, as it only 


| or D.C. current. 


weighs 95 pounds. It runs on A.C. 
Sound may be 
added for additional attraction. 

A new color illustration, showing 


handle | 
countless other jobs involving sepa- | 





ABBOTT COIN 
HANDLING 


MACHINES 


Model No. 4ET Motor Driven counts and pack- 
ages 800 coins a minute or twice as fast as the 
manual machine. Wear and function have been 
reduced to minimum. Weight 76 pounds. 


Model No. 2X Hand Operated counts and pack- 
ages 400 coins a minute or counts 2,000 coins 
into a bag. Weight 25 pounds. 

Both models above count all denominations, 
stopping ot 20—30—40—50 coins or will 
count indefinitely. Registers can be reset. 


Bank and Cashiering Supplies 


We can supply most any item needed for han- 
dling coins or currency. These include various 
types of coin wrappers and currency straps . 
coin, mail bags, bond and security bags .. . 
lead seals and lead seal press . . . steel trays 
for containing wrapped coins . . . currency 
trays. Please write for catalog describing these 
supplies and our coin handling machines, in- 
cluding RAPID COIN ASSORTER. 


BE SURE TO SEE OUR DISPLAY OF EQUIP- 
MENT, BOOTH 17 AT THE A.B.A. CONVEN- 
TION, PALACE HOTEL 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 


143rd St. and Wales Ave., New York 54, WN. Y. 





10 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Sig-Na-Lok 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 


“2 PERFECT 


LAYBACK 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, Ine. 


| the different services you have, Dept. Ce Westport, « Conn. 
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cores on the screen every six sec- 
onds. The color is so brilliant that 
it also can be used in show windows 
or any well lighted area. 

Another feature is, that this dis- 
play is fully automatic and needs 
absolutely no attention except the 
changing of the slides and a long life 
bulb, which anyone can do. 


DENNISON AND SONS 


BANK STATIONERS SINCE 1869 
ARE PLEASED TO PRESENT 


DENCO SAFETY PAPER 


Jue 
Separate Safety Features 


give your customers maximum protection 
against alteration and counterfeiting. 


1. KNOW YOUR ENDORSER 


Design on the reverse side of all 
checks complies at no extra cost 
with the recent nation wide cam- 
paign recommending its use. A 
constant reminder to be safe 
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Bauder-Baker has’ a monthly 
service for this display which con- 
sists of furnishing thirty colorful 
slides a month. The bank has the 
choice of one or a variety of sub- 
jects in any one month. The slides 
consist of full color photographs, 
illustrations and cartoons, advertis- 
ing the many advantages of your 
banking facilities. This monthly 
slide service is available at a low 
cost to you because of nation-wide 
distribution, Slides are now avail- 
able on most all subjects, and will 
be sent on approval. 

This display is so easily moved 
that during banking hours it could 
stand in the lobby, and all other 
hours in your show window. The 
subjects shown and places where 
this machine can be set are nu- 
merous, 

\dditional information about the 
new medium may be secured from 
Bauder-Baker, 225 N. Michigan 

, Chicago, Ill. 
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rather than sorry. 


2. CONTROLLED PAPER 


Available only to Dennison and 
Sons and cannot be duplicated. 
Sold only in the form of com- 
pleted checks. 


4. SENSITIVE DESIGN 


Upon the application of a 
chemical eradicator or 
mechanical erasure the sensi- 
tive surface design is removed. 
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3. FRAUD DESIGN 


Any attempt to alter a check 
on “Denco Safety Paper” with 
a chemical eradicator is imme- 
diately apparent as the word 
“Fraud” appears. 


5. FLUORESCENT DESIGN 


Under an ultra-violet lamp the 
visible design will fluoresce. 
Attempts at alteration by 
mechanical or chemical means 
destroys the fluorescence. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE SAMPLE BOOK 


DENNISON AND SONS 
35-37 36TH STREET 


LONG ISLAND CITY 1 


NEW YORK 


OFFICES AND PLANTS IN NEW YORK-BOSTON-PHILADELPHIA-MIAMI 





General Lighting Company 
Features New Accentlights 


General Lighting Company’s new 
eight-page catalog, ‘‘New Designs in 
Accentlights,” features the many 
standard forms and uses of Gener- 
al’s “accentlights” which are now 
available from leading supply 
houses throughout the country. 

Besides their absolute flexibility 
of application, varying mounting ar- 
rangements and adaptability to ac- 
cent or overall lighting, these new 
units incorporate several distinct 
improvements in mechanical con- 


struction, such as the Perma-Ten- 
sion swivel and the addition of the 
insulated handle. 

Clear-cut and simple in design, 
“accentlights” are available in 
brushed aluminum, attractive 
opaque color finishes, or a combina- 
tion of both, making them suitable 
for every contemporary interior. 

Catalog 649, another of its publi- 
cations, describes General’s hi-hats, 
rotobeams, fresnel lenses, recessed 
adjustable units, allouver ceilings 
and fluorescent series. 


Both catalogs make special note 
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|of the fact that General’s lighting 
| specialists are prepared to offer 
much valuable service to architec tS, 
\designers and engineers in solving 
;unusual problems of illumination. 

General Lighting Company Inc. 
is located at 1527 Charlotte Street, 
| New York 60, N. Y. 


Thermo-Mat Keeps Feet 
| Warm In Chilly Office 


A new, flexible, rubber electrical 
|foot warmer mat called Thermo- 
Mat, is now on the market. 

Using the latest improvements in 
|radiant heating, Thermo-Mat gives 
|off a comforting warmth from the 
| floor up to the knees when the per- 
|son is standing on it. Thermo-Mat 
can be placed over the feet, or sat 
upon. It has definite therapeutic 
value. Easy to clean, it will not 
stain and can be washed with ordi- 

There’s no getting away from it, nary soap and water. Perspiration 
Bauder-Baker advertising has will not harm it. 
snap and really pulls. It’s so Constructed of tough, flexible, re- 
economical too! Following are a silient rubber it will give reliable 
* few of our services: |satisfactory service for years. It is 
reversible with deep long-wearing 
Complete Agency Service rubber ribs on both sides, Thermo- 
Weakly Newspaper Ad Service | Mat resists abrasives, oils, acids—is 
positively safe on damp floors or 
around wet or moist materials. 
Year-end "Thank You" folders Tested and approved by the Elec- 
Hundreds of Folders—Blotters trical Testing Laboratory, city of 
| Los Angeles, Calif. Only %2 of an 
|inch thick Thermo-Mat is not high 


|enough to cause stumbling; 14 inch- 
Stockholder dividend messages es wide, 22 inches long. Weighs 
. Radio—Television Spots three pounds, 
’ inc Thermo-Mat also has practical 


application used under desks in 


225 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS chilly offices and in the home. 


Write Dept. 406 for Free Samples : Manufactured and distributed na- 
and further information. | tionally by Dan Morey, Dept. B-10, 
'814-A South Robertson Blvd., Los 
Angeles 35, Calif. Fully guaranteed. 


DESK NAME PLATES 
tell “WHO'S WHO”! 


Monthly Employee Messages 


Statement of Con. Blanks 


Logotype—Letterhead design 





Cloth covered, wood 

Acme Style block, grooved and 

No. 15 plexiglass covered. 

Price: Size: 10x2%". Name 

a $3.50 may be in changeable 

a Line with name. letters or on a remov- 
able embossed card. 


a E - Money ,- | AGM F Pao om pecan 

STAN: STANDARD PareR coos MAANSNY) [Cottckesneie 
ME today for MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

‘gents Wanted. Protected Territory,” | QE Ae S30 aC x |BULLETIN COMPANY 
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New Movable Steel Shelving 
Assembled Without Tools 


Designed to carry maximum 
weight loads, a new style, super 
strength, easy to assemble line of 
Iron-Grip steel shelving has been 
introduced by Equipto, division of 
Aurora Equipment Company, Au- 
rora, Ill. 


A special Iron-Grip stud which 
slips into a hole in the shelf and into 
a keyhole in the upright, saves 60% 
of assembly time. Assembly is com- 
pleted by simply pressing down on 
the shelf. The more it is loaded, the 
tighter it grips. 


There are no nuts, bolts, or tools 
needed to adjust either the shelves 
or the dividers. And for speedy ad- 
justment shelves are ihstantly mov- 
able on 11% inch centers and the 
dividers on 1 inch centers. All of 
the parts are 100% adjustable from 
the front of the unit, thus eliminat- 
ing any possibility of bruised arms, 
torn stockings or soiled clothing. 

Iron-Grip construction, exclusive 
with Equipto, is available in open 
and closed shelving and counters. 
Both are competitively priced. 

By way of bringing this new 
shelving to the stock or workroom 
of your bank, Equipto is offering an 
interesting little 24-page catalog 
showing its many products. Includ- 
ed in this free catalog which may 
be had by writing to the Company, 
is a more detailed explanation of 
Iron-Grip shelving. 


Christmas Greeting Cards 
For Banks Now Ready 
Announcement has been received 
from Good-Will Builders, 49 East 
2lst St., New York 10, N. Y., to 
the effect that 1949 Christmas greet- 
ing cards, especially suitable for 
banks, are now ready for distribu- 
tion. This firm states that a free set 
of samples will be mailed to any 
Bankers Monthly readers upon re- 
quest without cost or obligation. 


Gree SAMPLES 


Did you see this editorial piece 
in the August issue of BANKERS 
MONTHLY? Many bankers who 
read it have written for samples 
and ordered Christmas cards. 
We are publishing it in case it 
did not come to your attention. 
May we send you without cost or 
obligation samples of Christmas 
cards especially designed for 


GOOD-WILL BUILDERS 


bank use. 


America’s Foremost Publishers 
of Business Greeting Cards 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





How Postage Meter Cuts Costs 
Told In Pitney-Bowes Booklet 


“How You Can Clean Up A Pretty 
Penny By Cutting Down Your Par- 
cel Post Costs” is the title of an in- 
teresting little 814, x 11 inch booklet 
being distributed by Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc. 

Attractively illustrated with 
drawings and photographs, the 12- 
page booklet points up the many 
ways in which the postage meter 
prints your postage and controls the 
pennies you spend for it. Any 
amount of postage you want for 
Parcel Post, Air Mail, Special Deliv- 
ery, Registered Mail or whatever 
you need, can be manufactured by 
the versatile postage meter which 
reckons its savings in both time and 
labor costs. 

Economy is the keynote of the 
booklet. This theme receives impe- 
tus on page 2 with the presentation 
of a chart highlighting the new par- 
cel post rate increases. These rates, 
the chart reveals, are up an overall 
average of 17.1 cents per shipment. 

Other types of Pitney-Bowes 
mailing equipment such as the pop- 
ular Parcel Post Scale, Mailing 
Scale, Mailopeners both hand oper- 
ated and electrically driven, are 
also shown. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained by writing to Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., Walnut & Pacific Streets, 
Stamford, Conn. 





Banks exist because they enjoy general goodwill and not the 
goodwill and business of a restricted few. 
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- positors. 


Santa in brilliant 
colors waves his 
cap and attracts 
Christmas Club de- 
He is 24” 
high, operates on 
any current for 13 cent 
per day. Santa sturdily 
mounted on beautiful 
background will last 
for years and is sent 
on approval $12.95 
repaid. Order today. 
ou may want a num- 
ber after you see this 


display. 
ILLIAM BANK 
207 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 


REBUILT GUARANTEED BUSINESS MACHINES 
OUR 5-DAY APPROVAL PLAN 
ASSURES COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
e NEW AUTOMATIC 


iT SQRTS... 
iT COUNTS .. 
ITBAGS ... 
OR WRAPS . 





Just press a button 
and this machine 
sorts, counts, bags, 
or wraps in one op- 
eration. 


ADDRESSOGRAPHS 


i 


Hand and electric. All 
styles. Also cabinets, All styles. 
trays, plates, frames, 
ribbons, etc. 


ELLIOTS 


hand and electric 


bi 


Also sten- 
cils, trays, cabinets, 
ink, etc. 


ALSO: Adders, Calculators, Typewriters, 
Checkwriters, Liquid Duplicators, Myltigraphs, 
Folders, Pitney-Bowes, Kardex. 

Dept. B—40 West 51st St. 
New York 11,N. Y. © CHelsea 3-3442 


MAILERS' EQUIPMENT CO. 
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When you show the people in your com- 
pany that you're interested in their wel- 
fare, they naturally react favorably. That’s 
why production goes up when you boost 
your employee-participation in the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. Here’s how it happens: 


The more U. S. Savings Bonds an em- 
ployee holds, the more secure he feels. 
The more secure he feels, the greater his 
peace of mind—the more contented, care- 
ful, and productive he is on the job. 


Those facts aren’t just something we 
dreamed up. They’re borne out in the 


experience of more than 20,000companies 
promoting the Plan. 


Everybody Benefits! 


Bond sales spread the national debt, thus 
increasing our national economicsecurity. 


The individual Bond buyer gets back 
$4, when his Bonds mature, for every $3 
he invested. That’s a boon for him, and 

multiplied by millions of Bond holders 

represents a huge backlog of purchasing 
power that will help assure national pros- 
perity through the years ahead. 


Five Steps Boost Participation 
1. See that a top management man spon- 


sors the Plan. 


2. Secure the help of the employee or- 
ganizations in promoting it. 


3. Adequately use posters and leaflets 
and run stories and editorials in company 
publications to inform employees of the 


helps prevent all 3 


And, of course, what’s good for the nation 
is good for you and your business! 


Payroll Savings Plan’s benefits to them. 


4. Make a person-to person canvass, once 
a year, to. sign up participants. 


These first four steps should win you 
40-60% participation. Normal employee 
turnover necessitates one more step: 


5. Urge each new employee, at the time 
he is hired, to sign up. 


Nation-wide experience indicates that 
50% of your employees can be persuaded 
to join—without high-pressure selling. All 
the help you need is available from your 
State Director, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Savings Bonds Division. He is listed 
in your telephone directory. Wouldn’t it 
be a good idea to call him right now, while 
it’s on your mind? 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department ond The Advertising Council. 
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Prentice-Hall Trust Course 


Loose leaf, thumb indexed in 
leather binder. Published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. Price: $15. 

The Prentice-Hall Trust Course 
presents a comprehensive explana- 
tion of the principles of trust law 
and shows how to apply them in 
practice. While the subject matter 
is arranged in logical sequence for 
purposes of study, any part of the 
explanation may be referred to as a 
self-constituted unit. 

The explanation is based on the 
case law developed over many 
years and statutes enacted in the 
several states. The American Law 
Institute’s Restatement of the Law 
of Trusts is referred to extensively. 
Footnotes and the Cross Reference 
Table to the Prentice-Hall Wills, 
Estates and Trust Service contain 
the necessary citations for further 
study. The Uniform Acts relating to 
trusts and the selected state statutes 
under the tab “Statutes” provide 
excellent source material. 

The book contains an index to 
the entire explanation. It also con- 
tains complete references, showing 
where the subject of each para- 
graph of the Trust Course Explana- 
tion is discussed in detail. 

Practical suggestions for handling 
trust practice and planning estates, 
questionnaire forms for working 
with clients, and specimen trust 
forms and precedents are given. It 
contains an explanation of the prin- 
ciples of trust law and shows how 
they are applied in practice. 

In addition, the book contains the 
full text of the Uniform Trusts Act, 
Uniform Principal and Income Act, 
Uniform Fiduciaries Act and the 
Uniform Common Trust Fund Act. 


U.S.A.—Measure Of 
A Nation 


By Thomas R. Carskadon and Ru- 
dolf Modley. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price 
$1. 

This book is designed so that the 
reader can find out, with the least 
possible effort, just what we Amer- 
icans have produced over the past 
100 years to meet our needs for 
food, houses, clothing, medical care 
—and all our other major wants. It 
is designed also to give him a high- 
spot knowledge of the resources— 
national riches, manpower and ma- 
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Now is the time to order 
Christmas Savings Club, supplies 


Get exclusive benefits—Rand MSNally Savings Club Sys- 
tems feature use of registered, protective safety paper—for 
easier, more efficient handling of coupons. We also feature 
individualized systems—tailor-made to fit your every need. 


Get the complete package—Rand M¢Nally Savings Club 
Systems contain all materials necessary for efficient, econom- 
ical operation of your Savings Club. Every type of system 
is available. Vacation Clubs, Tax Clubs, etc. 


Write Rand M¢Nally—right now! For samples and com- 


plete details. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Systems Division 


536 S. Clark Street 


111 Eighth Avenue 


chines— which we have used to 
meet our needs. 

Here, further, the reader can find 
what our requirements are likely 
to be in each major field in 1960 and 
the resources we shall have to meet 
them— if we do in the future as well 
as we have in the past. And, finally, 
he can find out what would be 
needed in 1960 if we did enough 
better to give us all at least a de- 
cent living. 

The book is copiously illustrated 
with charts, easy to comprehend. It 
contains information which makes 


e CHICAGO 5 
« NEW YORK 11 


it easier to understand the business 
situation in our own country. Some 
of the subjects covered are indicated 
by the following chapter titles: 

What We Get and What We 
Spend; Eating, Drinking and Smok- 
ing; Dress and Adornment; A Roof 
Over Our Heads; Running Our 
Homes; Protecting Our Health; Liv- 
ing and Learning; Going Places; 
Playtime; For God and Fellowman; 
Expanding Our Economic System; 
Toward Finer Cities; Forest and 
Field and Stream. 
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Monetary Management 


By E. A. Goldenweiser. A re-| 
search study of the Committee for 
Economic Development. Published | 
by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42 Street, New York 18,}| 
N. Y. Price: $2.75. 


This book presents in brief form 
the essential elements of monetary 
management in the United States 
from 1914 to 1948. It indicates the | 
role played by money in the econ- 
omy, and the powers of monetary | 
authorities in regulating the vol- 
ume, availability, and _ cost of | 
money. It reviews the experience | 
of American monetary management | 
since the establishment of the Fed- | 
eral Reserve System in 1913, and | 
outlines the problems that confront | 
it at the present time. | 


In this study, Dr. Goldenweiser | 
looks at the immediate require- | 
ments of monetary policy in rela- 
tion to the maintenance of high 
stable production and employment. | 
Here is a clear presentation of the 
thought that has been given to 
curbing, through a more elastic 
currency, rapid credit contractions 
as well as speculative booms. The 
means available to the Federal Re- 
serve System in working toward 
this end are described. 








The Romance Of Money And 
Banking Through History 


By Lou Byram Reed. Published | 
by Dilley, Martin and Hess, Inc., | 
Indianapolis, Ind. Price: 50 cents a | 
copy. 72 pp. | 

Consists of eight short stories 
about money from the time of the 
cave man to colonial days, wherein 
boys and girls will learn what they 
have long wanted to know about 
money. 


There is plenty of action and sus- 
pense in each story, and it will be 
welcomed by individuals and by | 
schools. In larger quantities, the 
books may be bought at 25 cents 
each, and may be given to schools 
with the compliments of the bank. 
It will be sold, however, on an ex- 
clusive basis in each locality. 





Additional information regarding 
the book may be obtained from | 
Dilley, Martin, and Hess, Inc. | 

————— | 

The easy way to get a big job/| 
done is to do well each step neces- 
sary to the completion of that job. | 
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¢ Increased Capacity 
e Increased Speed 


Designed to serve banks of 

every size, the new IBM Proof Machine 
is available in two models—32 or 24 
distributions. Its fully-electric 

ten-key adding keyboard, operated by a 
light touch, permits increased 

machine speed with a minimum 


of operator effort. 


Proof 


Among Its Outstanding Features Are: 





Machine 


flexibility in adapting debit or credit counters 

deposits proved by visual or automatic group balancing 
progressive totaling, providing sub totals on ail counters 
repeat, subtract, and non-add keys 

detail tape listings for each classification 

control tape, providing a complete reference record 
checks sorted automatically 

checks endorsed and identified automatically 

automatic signal lights and other functional controls 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 








The new Allen-Wales adding machines 
vokopaa¥opbal-Mdat-Mol-Tonbhars of SSaakob ad hrae-ara(-to Mole} Coy a 
eh aaah dal- We aqh-Yod ahobabl—bactbdeback-¥c Ut de} ats) of fp 28 DE 
ACCURACY and DEPENDABILITY. 


Here is the bright look Xo} and at Wales ahabateabha-t-s 


{ 


ALLEN W WALES 


ALLEN-WALES ADDING MACHINE DIVISION 
@) 7 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
444 MADISON AVENUE 
Sew eORK 22,'N. Y. 








